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J Bank 
> wave’ 
ped 


Dan Glaister 
Arts Correspondent 


T HE £135 million Rich- 
ard Rogers scheme to 
redevelop the South 
Bank Centre in Lon- 
don, which would have cov- 
ered one of the largest arts 
complexes in the world in a 
'■glass wave", has been 
scrapped. 

The Arts Council, which 
was being asked to contribute 
£75 million in lottery money, 
is understood to have turned : 


down the scheme. It would 
have been the council's big- 
gest lottery grant since it 
awarded £78 million to the 
Royal Opera House. 

It is likely that the Arts 
Council's decision was influ- 
enced by Gerry Robinson, 
who is due to replace Lord 
Cowrie as chairman in May. 

The first casualty is the 
South Bank Centre chairman. 
Sir Brian Corby, who was 
asked to stand down at a 
meeting last Friday. He is to 
be replaced by property 
tycoon Elliott Bemerd, chair- 


man of the South Bank Centre 
Foundation, the complex’s 
fundraising arm. It is under- 
stood that Mr Bemerd 's ap- 
pointment was approved at a 
meeting with Chris Smith, 
the Culture Secretary. The 
Arts Council, the freeholder 
for the South Bank Centre, 
was not consulted. 

Mr Bemerd. chairman of 
the property company Chels- 
field. which he founded In 
1986, is known outside prop- 
erty’ circles for his friendship 
with David Mellor at the time 
of the then minister's affair 


C 


with Antonia de Sancha. Mr 
Mellor and Mr Bemerd met 
through the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, where they 
were both trustees. They were 
also both involved with Chel- 
sea football club. 

Mr Bemerd lent Mr Mellor 
a flat in Mayfair that was the 
venue for his trysts with Ms 
de Sa n cha. and he also pro- 
vided a chauffe ur -driven car 
for the Tory minister. The ac- 
ceptance of these gifts pro- 
vided ammunition for Mr 
Mellor's critics. Previously, 
Mr Bemerd had been called 


as a prosecution witness in 
the first Guinness trial. 

The political Callout could 
also affect Lord Rogers. 
Following criticism of his de- 
sign for the Millennium 
Dome. Lord Rogers has in 
turn criticised the project’s 
leadership under Peter Man, 
delson. A year ago the darling 
of New Labour, the recently 
ennobled architect’s star may 
now be waning 

The future of Nicholas 
Snowman. South Bank Centre 
chief executive, is also in 
question. Strongly rumoured 


( to have applied for other arts 
1 jobs, Mr Snowman has in the 
past been tipped to be held 
responsible should the 
scheme be rejected. 

The bid has been the sub- 
ject of confusion and indeci- 
sion since it was first submit- 
ted to the Arts Council in 
December 1995. Initially val- 
ued at £171 milli on, the pro- 
ject was subsequently 
reduced to £151 millio n 

Late last year further cuts 
were made to the proposals, 
bringing the total cost down 
turn to page 2, column 5 
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Families suffer 
as thousands of 
cases ignored 


David Hencke 
We s t m in ste r Correspondent 


C HILDREN being 
cared for by a 
lone parent 
could be going 
short of more 
than £1.000 a 
year because the Child Sup- 
port Agency has abandoned 
attempts to recover a backlog 
of debt and to rectify hun- 
dreds of thousands of wrong 
financial assessments. 

“Many thousands of people 
will suffer hardship and dis- 1 
tress at a difficult time in I 


their lives,” an all-party com- 
mittee of MPs concluded. 
David Davis, the committee's 
Conservative chairman, 
added: “The agency is failing 
the children and famili es the 
child support system was de- 
signed to protect” 

The CSA's inefficiency was 
lambasted by the Commons 
Public Accounts Committee, 
which pointed to the "im- 
mense task now facing the 
agency in dealing with the 
legacy of error, backlogs of 
work and accumulated debt” 
Given the agency's post re- 
cord. MPs did not believe it 
could succeed in the task. 


The standard of service pro- 
vided by the agency was un- 
acceptable in a modern soci- 
ety, the committee's report 
said. ’It is frankly appalling 
that errors In assessments are 
left unchecked and that the 
process for new assessments 
is riddled with confusion and 
delay,” Mr Davis added. 

'It is little comfort to some- 
one on the bad end of sloppy 
a d m i ni stration that in 62 per 
cent of cases the agency got it 
right. No citizen should have 
to suffer from the mistakes of 1 
public bodies.” 

The MPs attacked the 
CSA’s decision not to put past 
errors right, but instead "to 
let hundreds of thousands of 
incorrect assessments Hang 
fire until individual cases 
rise to the surface of attention 
or come up for periodic 
review.” The committee was 
not convinced this would 
properly tackle the issue. 

The CSA had a backlog of 
572.000 cases waiting to be as- 
sessed at the end of March 
1997, over half of which were 
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more than a year old and 
155,000 of which had been de- 
ferred in December 1994. 

"We are seriously con- 
cerned at the financial impact 
of these delays and the hard- 
ship caused to children and 
parents, and we find it unac- , 
ceptable that these backlogs I 


‘Thousands 
of people 
will suffer 
hardship and 
distress at a 
difficult time 
in their lives’ 

Public Accounts 
Committee 


will not be cleared until 
March 1999." the MPs 

Outstanding debt by absent 
parents totalled over £i.i 
billion, of which £869 million 
— more than 70 per cent — 
may not be collectable. 

The MPs were “deeply con- 
cerned” that two out of five 


receipts in 1996-97, and five 
out of six debt balances at 
March 31 1997, were wrong, 
many by more than £1,000. 
They urged action to "tackle 
this legacy of error quickly 
and comprehensively”, possi- 
bly via a dedicated task force. 

MPs were also unimpressed 
with the agency’s handling of 
new cases. “The current accu- 
racy target of 85 per cent for 
new cases provides an unac- 
ceptable standard of service 
in a modern society. It means 
that one in six assessm ents, 
almost 80,000 cases, will be 
wrong.” 

MPs pointed out that the 
agency was predicting a 80 per 
cent increase in cases by 
March 2000 while its resources 
were cut by 10 per cent 

Faith Boar dman, chief exec- 
utive of the agency, told MPs: 
"I t hink we are reasonably 
confident that we can achieve 
what is being set for us." But 
the MPs salcfc "On the record 
so far, we do not believe that 
they can succeed.” 

They called for the agency 


to cancel its new computer 
system until the situation had 
stabilised. "If you put garbage 
in, you will get garbage out," 
said Mr Davis. 

Reaction to the committee's 
findings was strong. David 
Rendel. Liberal Democrat 
social security spokesman, 
said: "The Liberal Democrat 
campaign for the abolition of 
the CSA has been completely 
vindicated by the Public Ac- 
counts Committee report. The 
CSA is beyond repair and 
should be scrapped." 

The agency had promised a 
revolution in its practices, in- 
cluding scrapping interviews 
in local offices and opting for 


a seven-days-a-week tele- 
phone service. 

Many of the agency's 3,000 
local-office staff will lose their 
jobs if they fail to transfer to 
one of six regional centres. 
The changes will also involve 
Benefits Agency staff taking 
over from next month the job 
of interviewing lone parents 
about child maintenance — in 
their homes — when they 
claim social security. 

The changes will mean a 
huge reorganisation with 
many local offices closing and 
the transfer of CSA headquar- 
ters from Dudley in the West 
Midlands to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 
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Soothing, arresting: classical 
music for headbangers 


* 1 


John Ezard 

■ nCTRKISH security chiefa 
I yesterday unveiled a 
I four-point scheme to 
palm their notoriously bead- 
hanging riot police. 

Point one is plastic in- 
stead of wooden trun- 
cheons. Point two is plastic 
rather than steel band- 
cuffs. Point three is radio 
transceivers so that they 
nan be ordered to stop hit- 
ting demonstrators. 

But the most fiendish 
item in the plan is point 
four. Soothing Western 
classical music — "espe- 
cially Mozart and Beetho- 
ven" — will be played to 
them as they wait behind 
the scenes in riot coaches. 

The atm is to stop them 
getting twitchy and para- 
noid. Ankara's assistant 
police chief, Kutlay Celik, 


said: “The music will have 
a soothing effect on the 
brains of those who are not 
so polite." 

Clashes with Islamists, 
trade unionists and Kurd- 
ish demonstrators have 
given crack anti-riot nnits 
— known until now as Steel 
Force — a somewhat impo- 
lite reputation. 

Western human rights 
monitors have criticised 
Turkey's way of handling 
dissent But the last straw 
came when police began 

beating up their fellow civil 
servants. 

"Extremist factions in 
the demonstrations tease 
the police and then es- 
cape," said Orhan Tung, 
counsellor at the Turkish 
embassy in London. "Law- 
abiding civil servants who 
are demonstrating are the 
ones who get hit” 

While Turks like Western 


as well as their own classi- 
cal music, the initiative is 
expected to broaden the 
taste of some Steel Force 
members. The chart topper 
in Turkish cities last week 
was Turkan, who special- 
ises in soft-drug music. 

Hie government is also 
aware of a potential hitch: 
the martial vigour of Turk- 
ish janissary (infantry) 
music has been a major in- 
fluence on Western cia«sir»c 
since the 18th century. 

Composers who have 
used it include Haydn, 
Gluck and Bartok. Heady 
strains of It are present in 
Mozart’s Die Entfhhrung 
A us Dem Serail and the fi- 
nale of Beethoven’s ninth, 
symphony. 

"We shall have to be care- 
ful what we play," Mr Tung 
said. “Not Beethoven’s 
Turkish March — and defi- 
nitely no Wagner.” 






Turkish police pnt their new classical training into practice 
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Blair says 
Prescott 
allegations 
are all lies 

J OHN Prescott, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, yes- 
terday won the fall support 
of Tony Blair in his fight to 
dispel allegations that he 
and his son, Jonathan, had 
acted improperly over the 
sale of government -owned 
homes in HulL 
Through his spokesman 
Alastair Campbell. Mr 
Blair categorically de- 
nounced the claims as a lie. 
"I don’t honestly, believe 
anybody remotely thinira 
John Prescott Is the kind of 
guy who would get up to 
the kind of things being 
suggested.” Mr Campbell 
said. 

Mr Prescott yesterday 
publicly accused his critics 
in his Hull constituency of 
waging a vendetta against 
him and his famil y 

Squabbles get out of hand, 
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Words written 
on the wind 



Simon Hoggart 


I SPENT a weekend in Vi- 
enna last year. Everywhere 
you stroll in that lovely city 
there are vast buildings 
designed to administer the 
mightiest empire in Europe. 
Now these great plies are 
home to huddles of civil ser- 
vants managing the affairs of 
a small, land-locked country, 
whose concerns are safely 
ignored by almost everyone 
else on the planet 
I am reminded of Vienna 
when I attend foreign affairs 
questions in the Commons. 
Some MPs are aware of our 
straitened circumstances in 
the world, but others aren’t, 
and still speak as if nations 
trembled at a word of rebuke 
from a British foreign 
secretary. 

Oddly enough, some of 
these are Tories, who perhaps 
subconsciously yearn for the 
days when gunboats were des- 
patched and men in astrakhan 
collared coats climbed down 
the steps of Imperial Airways 
aeroplanes before announcing 
their decision to international 
conferences. 

We still can't see a pie with- 
out wanting to stick our 
thumbs In iL Yesterday MPs 
tabled questions about, or 
raised on the floor, these 
countries: Bosnia. Croatia, 
Montenegro, Romania. Tur- 
key. Poland. Albania. Israel. 
Syria. Lebanon. Iraq. Iran, 
Kuwait. Algeria, Libya, South 
Korea. Mexico and Zambia. 
Some others too. 

In all these places Britain 
was urged to press for action, 
or protest about something, or 
take urgent steps, or inform 
the government of the gravity 
of the position. 

The United States was men- 
tioned once or twice too. but it 
was clear from the context 
that we expect to take orders 
from them, rather than pass 
instructions in their 
direction. 

For example, ministers 
were asked about Mexico. 
Tony Lloyd criticised the mas- 
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Seduction game 
is a family affair 


Eddie Gibb 


Mate hi Three 

Tran Theatre. Glasgow 


T HE Tron’s ambition to be 
first to the punch with 
contemporary European 
plays has once again paid off 
with the UK premiere of Vitt- 
orio Franceschi's dark 
comedy. It has travelled well. 

France sc hi worked with 
Dario Fo in Italy in the late 
1960s and they formed the 
Nuova Seen a company to pro- 
duce political cabaret. 

Though more personal than 
political. Mate In Three, first 
performed in 1991. has the 
same uncomfortably vicious 
wit for which Fo is known. 

The title, taken from chess, 
alludes to a game in which two 
men play to seduce a woman 
— to take the queen. Valerio 
(John Bett) is a middle-aged 
shopkeeper who figures be 
has one last shot at finding a 
wife left in him. Although 

modestly’ successful in busi- 
ness, and still with his own 
hair and teeth, a big obstacle 
stands in the way of seduction: 
his brother. 

Antonio (Andy Grayl has 
regressed into infantile spon- 
taneity. which leads him to 
act out every impulse that 
springs Into his head. He is In 
turns witty, sulky, infuriating 
and endearing, but there is 
never a moment’s peace with 
this demanding baby around. 
We learn that Antonio's men- 
tal illness stemmed from the 
loss of his beloved fiancee in a 
car crash. Valerio was the 
driver, which adds a season- 
ing of recrimination to their 
love-hate relationship. 

To manage Antonio's 
mania. Valerio has taken to 


playing the roles of their ab- 
sent parents: he wears a wig to 
si gnify a mother’s indulgence, 
while the appearance of 
father's hat means a tongue 

lashing. This dressing-up 
game is not easily explained to 
non-player, and one of the cen- 
tral themes is how ah outsider 
can upset the balance of a 
close relationship. Another is 
whether aman is happier if he 
controls, or is controlled by, 
his emotions. 

Despite the family baggage. 
Valerio becomes engaged to 
Marianna (Fiona Bell), whom 
he Introduces to Antonio with 
understandable trepidation. 
The effect is worse than he 
could have Imagined — they 
hit it oE — and Valerio be- 
comes sidelined in a relation- 
ship of teenage intensity. 

There are many good things 
about this production, not 
least Christopher Cruise's 
translation. But what Mate In 
Three requires is for Antonio 
to be as charismatic as he is 
badly behaved. Andy Gray, a 
Scottish theatre and television 
regular, pulls off a brilliant 
comic performance that draws 
equally on old-school down- 
ing and the American tradi- 
tion of cracking wise. 

The early scenes between 
the brothers show perfectly 
the bleak humour of two men 
whose lives have turned into a 
bizarre ritual which has 
echoes of Beckett's tramps in 
Godot. The crackling tension : 
slackens slightly with the ap- 
pearance of Marianne, and 
there is perhaps a little too 
much dashing about towards 
the end, when stillness is 
needed to appreciate the full 
tragedy of die characters' pre- 
dicament. Overall, though, 
this is a very impressive pro- 
duction of a brilliant play. 


Defiant hotelier challenges legality 
of meat on the bone ban 


Lawrence Donegan 


T HE ban on sales of beef on 
the bone feces legal chal- 


I the bone feces legal chal- 
lenge after a hotelier's lawyers 
yesterday won the right to a 
preliminary hearing into the le- 
gality of the regulations. - 
James Sutherland, the first 
person in Britain to be prose- 
cuted under the baa and the 
owner of The Lodge hotel in the 


Scottish border town of Car- 
fraemill, has been accused 
under the Beef Braes Regula- 
tions of serving ‘Toast beef... 
while attached to the bone" on 
December 22 — six days after 
i the Government’s ban was lm- 
I posed. The meat billed as the 
"prohibition dinner", was ! 
widely publicised and attended 
by 170 people. If convicted, be 
could fain* a £5,000 fine and six 
months' jafl. 


Chief Inspector depicts prison system in chaos, with - - - H 

Drug barons ‘control jails 
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sacres in that country and 
hoped that those who had com- 
mitted such outrages would 
be brought to book. 

Helen Jones, who had asked 
the question, then suggested 
that one of the best ways of 
protecting individual rights 
was through independent 
trade unions. What plans bad 
the Government to assist the 
Mexican trade unions? 

The correct answer to the 
question Is something on 
these lines: "Look, we’re all in 
favour of Mexican unions, but 
there is nothing, nothing 
whatever that we can do to 
help them beyond the vaguest 
expressions of goodwill. 

"There are approximately 
one million other causes more 
urgent to us, and none of them ! 
is going to get much help 
either. If any. 

"Trade unions the length of 
Britain can pass resolutions 
and hold whip-rounds in sup- 
port ofMexlcan trade unions, 
if they wish. It will help to fill 
the otherwise empty hours In 
which they will not be Invited 
for talks in Downing Street 
But as for me and my col- 
leagues. forget it” 

Instead Mr Lloyd leapt up 
like an eager puppy invited for 
a game Involving rubber 
bones. “I met with Mexican 
trade unions when 1 went to 
Mexico, and I had long and 
interesting conversations 
with them about the future of 
free trade unions.” 

Do they have similar ques- 
tions in the Mexican legisla- 
ture? "Will my honourable 
amigo tell us what he intends 
to do to support British trade 
unions, who have been ground 
under the jackboot of the 
heartless so-called Labour gov- 
ernment which has remained 
deaf to their plight?” 

Or in Zambia? “Will the 
minister take up the issue of 
the outrageous treatment 
meted out to deposed leader 
John Major, who now has to 
go everywhere by bus?" 

Of course we do have a role 
in the Gulf crisis, and we do at 
the moment hold the presi- 
dency of the European Union, 
so there area few places 
where what we think matters, 
if only a little. 

But for the most part our 
words are written on the wind. 
As Robin Cook ruefully noted, 
when back in 1991 we noisily 
urged the Iraqis to rise 
against their leader, we aban- 
doned them all and left them 
to be murdered. 


I Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


RjnSH prisons are 
controlled by drug 
barons, packed 
with the mentally 
01 and in chaos, ac- 
cording to the man charged 
i with inspecting there- 
in an astonishingly candid 
assessment. Her Majesty’s 
Chief Inspector of Prisons 
yesterday told MPs that as 
many as 10 drug dealers per 
prison were operating with 
immunity and using enforc- 
ers to collect their debts. 

Sir David Ramsbotham’s 
fiaimc in evidence to the 
home affairs select commit- 
tee, came as the Home Secre- 


tary. Jack Straw, was 
1 addressing prison governors 
on the need to tackle young 
offenders early. Sir David’s 
comments are a sign of his in- 
creasing frustration as prison 
numbers soar last Friday 
there were 64,999 inmates 
compared with 48,794 four 
years ago. 

Sir David was giving evi- 
dence to the committee oa al- 
ternatives to prison when he 
described the crisis facing the 
prison system. He said the 
system was “chaotic” and 
claimed that drug dealers 
held sway unchallenged in 
many jails. 

“If the prison staff claim 
they don’t know who they are, 
I don’t actually believe them, 
because all the prisoners 


Numeracy 
and literacy 
standards 
‘a scandal’ 


VhMk Chamfliary 
Education Correspondent 


ANY adults, par- 
ticularly those liv- 
ing in urban areas, 
have trouble read- 
ing a short note or trying' to 
work out change from a shop- 
ping trip, and some find it dif- 
ficult to find a number in a 
telephone directory. 

The first national survey of 
adult literacy and numeracy 
in every English local author- 
ity, published today, found 
that 15 per cent of adults had 
low or very low literacy levels 
and 33 per cent were in the 
same category for numeracy. 

More than 8.000 people aged 
16 to 60 took part in the sur- 
vey by the Basic Skills 
Agency- It found that the Lon- 
don borough of Tower Ham- 
lets had the worst level of 
basic literacy In England and 
that Knowsley in Merseyside 
had the worst record for basic 
numeracy. 

Hart, in Hampshire, came 
top of literacy skills, with 
only 9 per cent of the popula- 
tion registering poor reading, 
writing and comprehensian. 
Richmond- upon-Thames . in 
Surrey, came top of the nu- 
meracy league, although 23.8 
per cent still bad problems 
with basic maths. 

In contrast Knowsley had 
474i per cent suffering from , 
low or very low levels of nu- , 
meracy. and nearly a quarter 
of people in Tower Hamlets 
had low literacy skills. 

Sir Claus Moser, chairman 
of the agency, said the figures 
were unacceptable for a first 
world country. 

He said: “These figures are 
doubly scandalous. They are 
bad enough in themselves, 
but they exclude people who 
cannot read and write at all. 


phone directory, and spelling 
words such as “apply" and 
“writing". 

For numeracy they were 
asked to work out change 
from a shopping trip, count 
stock, work out train times 
and select the best bank for a 
loan. 

Alan Wells, director of the 
agency, said that results from 
the survey could help local 
authorities to increase levels 
of literacy and numeracy in 
their areas. 

He said the results did not 
show the effectiveness of local 
education authorities In areas 
that came out badly, because 
many of the people surveyed 
had been educated in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 


Times price war 
evidence sought 


Simon Beavls 
and Chris Barrie 


T HE pressure on Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Inter- 
national escalated dra- 
matically last night when the 
Office of Fair Trading an- 
nounced it was seeking more 
information about allegations 
that the Times newspaper has 
been engaging in predatory 
pricing. 

John Bridgeman, Director 
General of Fair Trading, yes- 
terday wrote to three rival 
broadsheets — the Guardian, 
Independent and Daily Tele- 
graph — requesting evidence 
to back up their claims that 
the Times has been sold at be- 
low cost to wipe out 
competition. 

In an unexpected twist he 
also demanded information 
on the Sunday newpaper mar- 
ket indicating that he may 
I widen the scope of a future 
inquiry. 

Mr Bridge man’s interven- 
tion follows a meeting with 
executives from rival news- 
papers at which they pre- 
sented evidence that the 
Times has been sold at below 
cost during an intense price 
war that has rocked the Brit- 
ish newspaper market for the 
last four years. 

Although it does not repre- 
sent the official precursor of a 
full scale inquiry by the 
Office of Fair Trading, letters 
sent out yesterday show that 
the issue Is being taken seri- 
ously by the competition 
authorities. 

In his letter, Mr Bridgeman 


said he would welcome 
"any evidence of an Intention 
by the Times to eliminate a 
competitor”. If the evidence 
proves compelling, Mr Brid- 
ge man has the power to refer 
the matter to the Monopolies 
Commission for full 
investigation. 

There have been three in- 
quiries into pricing strategies 
of the Times — in 1996. 1994 
and 1993 — but on each occa- 
sion no evidence of predatory 
pricing was proven. 

The issue has come to the 
fore following a campaign in 
the Lords to introduce a spe- 
cific clause into the Competi- 
tion Bill, currently going 
through Parliament to cover 
the Issue of newspaper preda- 
tory pricing. An amendment 
proposed by Liberal Demo- 
crat Lord McNally and sup- 
ported by Lord Borrie, the 
former director general of fair 
| trading, was passed in the 
I upper chamber in defiance of 
government whips. 

Last night News Intema- 
! tionaL the UK subsidiary of 
Mr Murdoch's News Corp, 
said it had not been engaged ' 
in predatory pricing accord- 
ing to guidelines laid down by 
the OPT. It would provide in- 
formation if asked. 

Last night. Bob Phillis, 
chief executive of the Guard- 
ian Media Group, said: “We 
note that the Director Gen- 
eral of the OFT is investigat- 
ing the question of newspaper 
pricing. We will be giving 
careful and detailed consider- 
ation to bis requests for infor- 
mation, and will be respond- 
ing in due course.” 


know. It is easy to find out 
and if the staff don't know, 
they jolly well should know," 
he said. 

He suggested that: 

□ 30-40 per cent of young of- 
fenders need not be in prison 
at all; 

; □ an estimated 20.000 Ln- 
' mates — almost a third of the 
I prison population — suffered 
from some form of mental ill- 
ness which could not be prop- 
! erly treated in jail; 

1 X3 foreign nationals were a 
"hideous drain” on the ser- 
vice and should be sent back 
to serve sentences in tbeir 
own countries. 

i Asked whether some prison 
! staff still held strong right- 
wing views, Sir David said: “I 
could still introduce you to 


people you saw on the TV pro- 
gramme Porridge." 

He focused on drugs as the 
biggest problem: “The people 
who cause the misery are the 
drug barons, whom people 
know about I would like to 
see them taken out. They in- 
timidate others, they drive 
people Into debt, they domi- 
nate the life of the prisons in 
a way which I. think is totally 
unacceptable.” 

Drug debts presented a ser i- 
ous problem, he said. Even if 
a prisoner were moved to an- 
other institution, someone 
would “deal" with him. “Hid- 
eous pressure" was put on 
prisoners' families to bring in 
drugs. 

“I would like to see passive 
drug dogs [sniffer dogs] in 


even- prison. 

(Jogs on duty every time visi 
tore come into prison- 
like to see them used on pru» 
oners’ landings at ni^t when 

the stuff is being smoked. He 

stressed that the pn*« "g 
vice was trying hard m difi- 
cult circumstances- 

Mr Straw was in Buxton m 
Derbyshire at the Prison Gov- 
ernors* Association confer- 
ence. The association s chair- 
man. Chris Scott, told him 
that the prison system was in 
crisis and the Government 
should issue new sentencing 
guidelines so that jail was 
ucph only as a last resort. 

“If the Government gave 
this lead, it would signal as 
clearly as possible to every- 
one that imprisonment on the 


. scale we haw at the moment 
| j^a failure.” said Mr Scott. 

i Mr Straw accepted that 

f drugs were a serious issue 
i but said great efforts, includ- 
ing random testing, were 
beinc made to combat them. 
He defended the Govern- 
ment’s strategy on criminal 
justice: "Ensuring stricter 
punishment for serious 
repeat offenders, as we prom- 
ised in our manifesto, is very 
far from saying that prison is 
the best or only response to 
all instances of offending. " 

Mr Straw faces a delicate 
1 balancing act with prison ser- 
vice personnel telling him 
that the jails cannot cope 
while senior police officers 
tell him that pri son is a 
highly effective deterrent. 


Some of the questions.. 





Reese look at the 
instructions cn this sheet 
about the planting oJ seeds, 
wa then ask you some 
questions 


Fa pots wftfe soft. Press sofl 
down urSfl rtteeteflrm. 


Tsar off your seed stick. 


so file estimates are on the 
conservative side." 

Organisers of the survey 
said yesterday that they had 
taken into account the num- 
ber of people not fluent in 
Rn gHah in areas such as 
Tower Hamlets and other ur- 
ban areas, and only those who 
were educated in English 
schools were allowed to take 
part in the survey. 

The findings of the survey 
back previoas research car- 
ried out by file Basic Skills 
Agency, which showed that 
! almost one in six adults In 
I England and Wales had poor 
literacy and numeracy skills. 

Other areas which featured 
in the top ten of poor literacy 
skills yesterday are South- 
wark. south London, and 
Newham and Hackney, east 
London. Liverpool, Corby and 
Leicester registered among 
the top ten of areas afflicted 
by low levels of numeracy. 

Respondents taking part in 
the literacy part of the survey 
were asked to complete tasks 
such as reading a short note, 
a recipe or a medicine bottle, 
looking for numbers in a tele- 




a) When you fin the po! with 
sou what should the soil feel 
lice after you have pressed K 
down’ 


1 Firm 

2 Other 

3 Don't know 

4 Refused 


Push H Wo centre of pot to 
line niariced. UgMJy press 
down sol. 


Water fghfyfdonl 
over-water). 


Put in wartn and Bght 
space. 



b) Which seedling should be 
allowed to cominue to grow? 


1 The strongest seec&ng 

2 Other 

3 Don't know 

4 Refused 


Ptach out the weakest 
seecflmgs to aflow strongest 
to grow on. 


...and how they did 


ip 

68peach 'WgK 



Two tins of soup 
45p each 


Have ready the tcUowmg coins: 

2x£1 coins, 1 x SOp. 2 x 20p, 2 X 5p. 2 v 2p. 
2 x ip 


You have offered to do some shopping lor me. 


a) You have bought a loaf of bread and two tins 
at soup. How much money do I owe you? 


1 51.58 

2 Other 

3 Don’t know 

4 Refused 


Respondents are given all of the money excep! 
2x£1 coins 


b) Here is £2 tc cover some shopping that cost 
El 5£. Please give me the change you ewe me. 
[Respondent given the two £1 coins'/ 


Change given is . . . 


142p 

2 Other 

3 Don't know 

4 Refused 


Percentage of sample failing competence thradiold 




Percereage of sample fading competence threshold 


Worst 


Ten authorities with (he 
worst Bteracy performance: 


Best 

Ten authorities with the best 
literacy performance: 


Worst 

Ten authorities with the 

worst numeracy performance: 


Best 

Ten authorities with the best 
numeracy performance: 


knowsley ?? a 

Newtgni'- * ; •jaga-.- 

Barking and Dagenham 21.6 
Battney . 

Leicester 21jQ 

gtmhwg* ii.PV. " ao.9 - '• 
Corby ,20 8 

Sandwsf • . at»,7 • ; 

Liverpool 203 


iH»t’ tm 

Wokingham ’ 9.1 

Stu4h.Cantok^a^re 9.6 

Utttesford 9.7 

Somay Heath .- : 9.7 

South Bucks 9.7 

.; ; ;7andrtdgq . • ; . . 9.S 

Mote Valley SL8 

Wavtetey ■ . ■ ' 8* 

ChiHern 9J} 


Knowsley 473 

Barking and Dagenh am 45.5 
C*** 1 * 45.2 

Sandwetl 44,6 

" 4*k2~ 

Easington 444) 

Uveqaoot 43^ 4 

Tower Hamtel s 42_g 

Hi# ! to 7 


Bicbmond upon Thames 234 


WoKtn^iam 

City of London 

UtBostont 

Bmbridge 

Tand ridge 

Wavertey 

South Bucks 


South Cambridgeshire 250 


South Bank ‘glass wave’ scrapped 


continued from page 1 
to £135 million. The plan 
would have seen an overhaul 
of the existing buildings in 
the South Bank complex — 
the Royal Festival Hall, the 
Hayward Gallery, the Purcell 
Room and the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hall — and an improve- 
ment of the area surrounding 
the buildings. As well as land- 
scaping, the whole complex 
would have been covered by a 
dramatic glass canopy de- 
signed by the Richard Rogers I 
Partnership. 

The rest of the funding was 
to come from several sources: I 


£20 million from the Heritage 
Lottery Fund towards resto- 
ration of the Festival Halt 
around £20 million from the 
South Bank Centre Founda- 
tion and the private sector, 
and £17 million from the phi- 
lanthropist Paul Hamlyn. 

The centre would have been 
renamed the Paul Hamlyn 
Centre. The Purcell Room 
would have changed its name 
to the Goodman Hall, in mem- 
ory of the former Arts Coun- 
cil chairman Lord Goodman. 

But the bid became mired 
in Internal Arts Council and 
South Bank Centre politics. 


010 0utcr y over the 
HSS g*™ to the Royal 

aasajx « 

find it politically difficult to : 
n.ammotts£,£ 
Sank scheme, and late last 

£^m t .iK nposed a ig o 

SS 1,on «“ WiWuS 

Nevertheless th* Arte 
ment of Culture. epart ‘ 


.. Smith, a supporter of 
scheme, returned the ap- 
plication to the Arts Council, 
arguing that it would have to 
decide whether to fund the 
scheme at the expense of 
other initiatives. 

. T* 1 ® rejection of the scheme 
it, to fuel criticism of 

the Millennium Dome at 
Greenwich. While the-dome is 
receiving £450 million of lot- 
toy money. the South Bank 
based around the 
Koyal Festival HaD, the leg- 
acy from the 1931 Festival of 
Britain — ^ decaying for 
want of £75 million. 


Train 


Cruise the near Mediterranean from Genoa calling at Ajaccio (Confirm 1-1, t 
and Livorno for Elba and return via the Nostalgic Orient Ex Pre ^L V !u e ^ che for the Riviera 

m 9th April to Genoa and hoard the Swiss- c j c ^ - PS to Lake Luceme 

Jed MS Switzerland to make a Anight Easier O UdVS iTOm £445 DEpARTiroc- is 

ailing at Ajaccio on Corsica, with time i., from Atwil 1QQC UKE DAT E & PRICES 

e the nigged beauty of this little visited island. April, 1 330 ^.^^"'■'‘I'vinGibin 

anche for the Riviera and an optional visit to ITlnurho ielmljic«mv 

M. and Li wow for the lovelv town itself and an April. 199* 

af visit to the island of Efha. Returning to Genoa «u n -°i l/]e-ShipT an ff v . . 

ti travel by road to Lake Mafigtore and join the '^§lS8iSi Mi Liipfen DKkou ^cabin^ ,£44 

etc Orient Express for ajoumeyaaay the Alps rA ’A'iJ MuW le l^cli& Upper IjrrW^J-j 4 ? 


F Iv on 9th April to Genoa and hoard the Swiss - 
managed MS Switzerland to make a 4-night Easter 
cruise ailing at Ajaccio on Corsica, with time lo 
explore the nigged beauty of this little visited island, 
Vlilefranche for the Riviera and an optional visit tn 
Monaco, and Livorno for the lovely town itself and an 
Optional Visit to the island of Efha. Returning to Genoa 
we then travel by road to Lake Mafigiore and join the 
Nostalgic Orient Express for a journey aernss the Alps 
to Luceme for either one or two nights in our hotef 
before reluming to London via Zurich. 

MS SWITZERLAND 

The MS Switzerland has 218 air-conditioned cabins 
with full facilities including WC. bath, shirwer. wash- 
basinandTV.The accommodation isspreadof 7 decks 
and thepublic fadties include a one-silting dining in 
a delightful resteuranL a number of Kars. Admiral's 
Lounge, shop, fitness centre, library, casino, swim- 
ming pool. beauty parlour and reception. There are a 
number nf junior suites with extra living space. The 
vessel, renovated in 1991 and again in 1996. draws a 
draft nf 28ft and is 532ft 1 ong. 7 lift on the beam, J5,7Ttp 
gross tonnage and has a complement of 2 Hi crew. 
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Roger Tomkins arriving at the BSE inquiry yesterday 


if*. .... . 

‘Have you heard of 
CJD?’ That was the 
moment when the 
light began to go out 

BSE inquiry hears of victim’s plight. Owen Bowcott reports 









■i.n 


I 


rac 


f* 


C LARE Tomkins en- 
joyed lire to the 
full. loved animals, 
was looking for- 
ward to eertiriE 
oiarried and had been a strict 
vegetarian since the age of 13 . 

But over the course of six 
months, she degenerated into 
a tormented patient racked bv 
spasm i.id ic head movements, 
whose hands and feet turned 
inward. She could not walk 
unaided, cowered in fear from 
members or her familv and 
howled like a sick, injured 
animal”. 

Yesterday her father. Roger 
Tomkins, described in har- 
rowing detail the agonies en- 
dured by his terminally ill 
daughter and the effect" her 
wasting condition is having 
on the family's life. 

Relatives of other victims 
wept as the BSE inquiry lis- 
tened in hushed silence to Mr 
Tomkins, an engineering 
company director, recall how 


Clare gradually succumbed to 
the human equivalent of the 
disease, new variant CJD 
(nvCJD). Clare, now aged 2-1, 
is bed-bound, doubly inconti- 
nent, requires round the 
clock nursing and an auto- 
matic pump to clear accumu- 
lating saliva. 

Mr Tomkins and his wife. 
Dawn. from. Tonbridge. Kent, 
first noticed in October 1996 
that she was behaving oddly 
when she returned front a 
holiday with her fiance. 
Andrew Beale, in an unchar- 
acteristically depressed 
mood. Just 5ft 2in tall, she 
began to lose weight, drop- 
ping from 1st 31b* to 6st. She 
also complained of a nasty 
laste in her mouth. 

She became increasingly 
depressed, was crying for no 
reason and could no longer 
face her Job in the pet depart- 
ment or a local garden centre. 
Her fiance, fearing the 
relationship was causing her 


Clare Tomkins, who has nvCJD despite being a vegetarian 


distress, broke off their en- 
gagement but later restored it 
when he realised the extent of 
her devastation. 

The following year her abil- 
ity to walk began to suffer 

and she started falling over 
and complaining of dizziness. 
“She complained of a numb- 
ness in her lips. Sbe began to 
complain, or double vision. 
She also complained of pains 
in her knees. 

"Her memory was beginlng 
to fail, so that sbe could not 


remember events that oc- 
curred only hours before. My 
wife and ! also noticed that 
Clare began to make unusual 
facial expressions.” 

Clare’s bandwriting, which 
had been large and flamboy- 
ant, was first reduced to a 
quarter of its normal size and 
later became an indecipher- 
able scrawL 

She was treated with anti- 
depressants by her GP but be- 
came childlike in her reac- 
tions. and developed a 


nervous laugh. She appeared 
continually anxious, breath- 
ing heavily and was unsteady 
on her feeL 

"We were always optimis- 
tic. We -always felt there was 
going to be a light at the end 
of the tunnel," Mr Tomkins 
told the inquiry. She was ad- 
mitted as an In.- pat lent to a 
private clinic. There her ther- 
apy involved not seeing her 
parents for two weeks, but 
her condition deteriorated 
rapidly and the psychiatrist 


soon doubted his diagnosis 
that she was suffering from 
acute anxiety. 

Treatment at several hospi- 
tals. involving being sec- 
tioned under the Mental 
Health Act and electro-con- 
vulsive therapy, followed be- 
fore she was referred to St 
Mary’s Hospital in Padd lo- 
gon. London- 

Finally in August 1997. 
after a biopsy test on her ton- 
sils. doctors confirmed that 
she was suffering from a 


“prion encephalopathy". Mr 
Tomkins told the inquiry" “I 
asked what that was. ’Have 
you beard of CJD?’, the doctor 
replied. That was the moment 
when the theoretical light at 
the end of the tunnel began to 
close down.” 

Although a vegetarian, 
Clare had eaten sausages qnd 
burgers as a young child and 
had also worked with pet feed 
in her Job. 

“You go through a process 
of bereavement,” Mr Tom- 


kins said, “ imag ining every- 
thing without her but then I 
can go upstairs and hold and 
cuddle her but, same day. 1 
know I will no longer be able 
to do that 

“When alone L too.. cry be- 
cause of my feelings of sheer 
frustration and despair; frus- 
tration because 1 cannot do 
anything to help my daughter 
recover from her illness and 
despair because I know that 
Clare will in time succumb to 
an untimely death." 


Vet tells of 
pressure 
by MAFF to 
hide link 
to scrapie 


A VETERINARY surgeon 
who submitted the first 
published research on bo- 
vine spongiform encepha- 
lopathy described yester- 
day how he was forced by 
Ministry of Agriculture 
officials to alter a confer- 
ence presentation, writes 
Owen Bowcott. 

Colin Whitaker had in- 
vestigated an outbreak of 


the previously undiagnosed 
syndrome in cattle at High 
Balden. Kent. In a Joint 
paper, with Carl Johnson, a 
local Ministry of Agricul- 
ture veterinary investiga- 
tion officer, Mr Whitaker 
described the disease as a 
“new scrapie-like syn- 
drome". Scrapie affects the 
brain of sheep and induces 
a fatal disease. 


Mr Whitaker told the 
BSE inquiry in London yes- 
terday that before he pre- 
sented their findings at a 
conference of the British 
Cattle Veterinary Associa- 
tion in Nottingham on July 
8. 1987. a senior MAFF offi- 
cial had insisted that the 
words “scrapie-like” were 
removed from one of his 
slides. 


He said: "Carl Johnson 
came to me and said, ‘look, 
we’ve been ’asked not to use 
this’. We discussed it at 
length and 1 was reluctant to 
cross it out, but in the end in 
deference to Carl Johnson, 
who had given me a great 
deal of help, I agreed. He was 
reluctant to do the -<««■»» but 
obviously he was acting 
under orders.” 


The wording was changed 
to read “new syndrome” in- 
stead of “new Scrapie-like 
syndrome”. Asked whether 
he had ever come across 
snch instructions before. 
Mr Whitaker told the in- 
quiry that it was the only 
time he could remember 
the Ministry of Agriculture 
interfering with a piece of 
research in this way. 



Stars rock Cool Britannia claims 


Blair dream Pis 


disappears 

with a pop 


Dan Glaf star 
Arts Correspondent 


T HINGS Can Only Get 
Better, went the 
DxReam song used as 
New Labour’s theme 
during last year's election 
campaign. Now Natalie Im- 
bruglia’s hit single Big Mis- 
take might better sum op the 
feelings of the pop world for 
the Labour government 
A survey of some of the 
leading names in pop for the 
New Musical Express reveals 
a high level of discontent and 
disillusionment. 

Jarvis Cocker of Pulp says 
it would have been better had 
the Tories won the election, 
while Tim Burgess of the 
Charlatans argues that New 
Labour is determined to prove 
to the City that it can be "as 
mean as the last lot”. The 
Verve, whose Urban Hymns 
won most 1997 “album of the 
year" polls, urge the Govern- 
ment to provide free rehearsal 
or studio time for young musi- 
cians. Creation Records boss 
Alan McGee, a member of the 
Government’s music industry 
task force, says a lot of what 
Labour is doing, although 
well intentioned, is making 
things worse. 

An unsigned editorial in 
the NME says: "Rock music’s 
decades-old. instinctive and 
deep-seated pro-Labour sym- 
pathies have. In the past nine 
months, been chipped away 
almost to nothing. Good 
morning, Mr Blair, this is 
your wake-up call.” 

It go-ss on to criticise the 
Cool Britannia image. “Our 
music, our culture, the collec- 
tive sweat of our groovy 


brows has been bundled up 
and neatly repackaged and 
given a cute little brand name 
and is being used by New 
Labour spin doctors to give 
this hideously reactionary 
New Labour government a 
cachet of radical credibility." 

The criticisms focus on four 
key areas of government pol- 
icy: welfare to work, universi- 
ty tuition fees, curfews for 
under-185. and drugs decrimi 
nalisation. Musicians were 
asked if they had ever been on 
the dole, would they have sur- 
vived without it. did they see 
any difference between the 
present government and the 
last Tory one, what should 
Labour be doing to help 
young people, and should pop 
stars go to parties at No 10. 

In answer to the last ques- 
tion, Bobby Gillespie of Pri- 
mal Scream says: "Only with 
lolb of semtex or a nail 
bomb." 

The Cast’s John Power ar- 
gues that musicians should be 
allowed time on the dole. 
“The new situation will make 
it harder for the great song- 
writing type who likes to sit 
on his arse, smoke dope, and 
daydream. And at the end of 
the day that’s an art in itself." 

But the harshest criticism 
comes from McGee, who do-, 
□ated £50,000 to Labour before 
the election: “They're worse 
than the last government" he 
says of the welfiare-to-work 
initiatives. 

“On one hand, you've got 
Tony Blair and Chris Smith 
making this thing about Cool 
Britannia, but on the other 
han d they're taking away the 
means for the next generation 
of artists and musicians to go 
away and create.” 



Dissenting voices, from the left . . . Neil Hannon, Tim Burgess. Cerys Matthews, Jarvis Cocker, Asian Dub Foundation, Ian Broudie 

‘It’s worse than If 


Td like to say it’s 
too early to tell, 
but there doesn’t 
seem a great deal 
of difference 
[between Labour 
and Tory policies]’ 

Tim Burgess 
Charlatans 


‘Policies are still 
ultimately about 
appeasing those 
most likely 
to vote them 
back in 
next time’ 

Asian Dub 
Foundation 


‘Different 

colour. 

More parties 
at No 10’ 


Cevys Matthews 
Catatonia 


‘I don’t think it’s 
enough. I just 
think it’s the same 
company, but 
there’s a different 
bloke in charge of 
the board’ 

Ian Broudie 
Lkihtnino Seeds 


the Tories got in, 
in a way, because 
with the Tories 
you would expect 
the same old shit 
to happen’ 

Jarvis Cocker 
Pulo 


PHOTOMONTAGE. ROGER TOOTH 

‘Government is 
government. 
Always stuck in 
the middle of 
opposing views, 
always trying to 
compromise’ 

Neil Hannon 
Divine Comedv 


Blair throws his weight behind Prescott and son 



Deputy PM turns 
on his critics 


David Hencfce 

and Peter Hetherinfltnn 




T ONY Blair yesterday 
put his full support 
behind John Prescott 
by saying any sugges- 
tions that the Deputy Prime 
Minister or his son, Jona- 
than. had acted improperly 
over the sale of Government- 
owned homes in HuD were "a 
lie". 

The Prime Minister's press 
secretary, Alastair Campbell, 
intervened as Mr Prescott 
claimed he was a victim of a 


vendetta against him and his 
family which included break- 
ins and the theft of old com- 
puter files to try to prove they 
were involved in a "dodgy ” 
housing deal in HulL 

It came as a Government 
audit inquiry began into the 
sale of 25 homes — said to be 
worth more than £500,000 — 
for just £108,000 by the De- 
partment of Environment- 
funded North Hull Housing 
Action Trust to Wyke Devel- 
opments, which employes 
Jonathan as contracts man- 
ager for the scheme. 

Mr Campbell condemned al- 


legations that Mr Prescott 
and his son were “up to no 
good” over the deal; “I don’t 
honestly believe anybody 
remotely thinks John Pres- 
cott is the kind of guy who 
would get up to the kind of 
things being suggested.” 

Mr Prescott himself took 
the extraordinary step of pub- 
licly accusing his critics in 
his Hull constituency of wag- 
ing an “unacceptable” ven- 
detta. Humberside Police con- 
firmed that they were aware 
that "various individuals” 
had levelled allegations 
against Mm 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
last night received strong 
support from fellow Hull 
Labour MP, Kevin McNa- 
mara, whose constituency 
covers the housing tfust 

"As far as I am concerned. 
and l have talked directly with 
the housing trust, any inquiry 
will dear Jonathan from any 
dealings with this sale. The 
housing trust have said that he 
was not involved in any of the 
negotiations over the sale but 


that both the Department of 
Environment’s regional and 
national office were made 
aware that Mr Prescott’s son 
worked for the company." 

Earlier Mr Prescott bad 
highlighted actions against 
him including break-ins at 
his house in which things 
were stolen, and thefts from 
bins which contained some fi- 
nancial statements. He said: 
said: “These things I can tend 
to laugh at — but your family 
get very much affected by it 
and it grows on you." 

When the thefts from bins 
first came to light Mr Prescott 
appeared relaxed. "Being a 
good Environment Alinister, I 
put all my papers in the bin 
... there must have been 
some details from the bank 
thrown out with them.” 

He had been approached 
about the theft by his bank 
manager who in turn had been 
contacted by a man claiming to 
be a journalist Suspicions 
were aroused and the police, 
who had already been alerted 
to a break-in at Mr Prescott’s 


garage last May. launched an 
investigation. But they uncov- 
ered nothing. 

Soon several organisations 
and individuals were con- 
tacted by a man called 
Stephen, claiming to work as 
an Investigator chasing “hid- 
den assets" for solicitors and 
others. Stephen, said to work 
for Research Systems, had 
Jonathan Prescott, son of the 
deputy prime minister, in his 
sights. He had gained access 
to details of a deal involving 
the sale of 25 former council 
houses at knockdown prices 
of £5,000 each to Wyke Prop- 
erty Services, in which Jona- 
than Prescott owns a 20 per 
cent Stake- 

Matters remained quiet for 
several weeks until the last 
city council meeting when a 
Labour dissident, Tony Fee, 
publicly raised the issue of 
the contentious sale and 
asked the council leader, Fat 
Doyle, to call for a Depart- 
ment of the Environment in- 
vestigation. Mr Doyle de- 
clined the request. 


Acknowledging yesterday 
that he had been fed the infor- 
mation by the "asset chas- 
ers”, Mr Fee. a former docker, 
said the whole controversy 
could have been avoided, 
keeping Prescott senior in the 
background, if only an inves- 
tigation had begun earlier. 
“But sadly that isn’t the way 
things go in HulL" he said. 

T.ifrp other Labour dissidents 
in the city, such as former 
Humberside county council 
leader Terry Geraghty. Mr Fee 
is no friend of Prescott senior. 
But did the dissidents seek out 
the investigators, as some of 
their critics have claimed — or 
did the “asset-chasers”, who 
openly admit breaking the law, 
place the information their 
way? In truth, the so-called in- 
vestigators, who have pri- 
vately boasted of making “big 
money” from bringing down a 
deputy prime minister, appear 
to have targeted several rebels 
to expose the housing deaL 

Mr Prescott has borne the 
brunt of some criticism from 
the dissidents, unfairly say 


his supporters, because of his 
long-standing friendship with 
the principal power broker on 
the city council, John Black, 
long-serving chairman of the 
housing committee and a for- 
mer lord mayor. 

During his tenure. Mr 
Black was held up as a shin- 
ing example as the man who 
stitched together deals with 

private developers to improve 
housing in the city. Although 
nine years Mr Prescott's 
junior, the friendship goes 
hack over 20 years Mr Black 
and his wife Margaret used to 
baby-sit for the Prescotts. 

But as complaints about 
bullying and intimidation in 
the city grew, some — un- 
fairly — pointed the finger at 
Mr Prescott for protecting his 
friend. Actually, the deputy 
party leader was so busy cam- 
paigning around the country 
that political squabbles in 
Hull probably eluded him. 

But after that election mat- 
ters got out of band. Black 
was allegedly involved in a 
fracas at a victory party in a 


cricket club. The new MP for 
Hull West, Alan Johnson, was 
so concerned be reported the 
matter to Labour's National 
Executive. Black was sus- 
pended from holding office in 
the party. Soon a police Ole on 
£42,000 in civic hospitality he 
claimed when he was lord 
mayor was sent to the Crown 
Prosecution Service. 

By last October, Mr Black 
was suspended from the 
Labour group, while the local 
district party was also sus- 
pended. He spoke of a hate 

camp ai g n, claimed he was the 
victim of a vendetta, and, as- 
sociates claim, went person- 
ally to visit John Prescott at 
his house to plead for help. 
The Deputy Prime Minister, 
it seems, was careful not to 
offer any promises. 

Mr Prescott, in short, has 
been drawn into a classic mu- 
nicipal wrangle, the hallmark 
of many Labour councils 
where the party has been in 
power so long that it has be- 
come arrogant rather than 
corrupt. 


X,. 
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£5 million a year to give away 



M ORIAMNESSA’S hus- 
band. Motleb Mia. died 


Moriamnessa before she 
was treated for leprosy 

How a gift 
from the 
fund will 
help to 
transform 
the lives 
of leprosy 
sufferers 



Moriamnessa in November 
1996 after her therapy 


i VI band. Motleb Mia, died 
of leprosy in 1994 leaving 
her and her seven children 
to cope on their own, writes 
Emily Sheffield. The family 
from the Sylhet region of 
north-east Bangladesh then, 
had to cope with Mor- 
lamnessa and five of the 
children also suffering 
leprosy. 

Caused by a bacillus 
which damages tendons 
and nerves tinder the shin, 
the disease. If untreated, 
causes loss of feeling in 
hands and feet The bone 
softens and fingers and toes 
become deformed stumps. 
Large nodules grow on the 
skin and blindness follows. 

Although easily treatable 
with multidrug therapy 
(MDT). 90 per cent of lep- 
rosy cases are in develop- 
ing countries where treat- 
ment Is scarce and the 
disease Is considered a 
curse by Allah. 

There are more than 
500,000 new cases of Lep- 
rosy every year and 4 mil- 
lion people aleady suffer 
from, or are threatened 
with, leprosy disability. 

In 1990 Princess Diana 
became a patron of the Lep- 
rosy Mission, an interna- 
tional Christian charity 
that has helped care for and 
cure more than 200,000 
people with leprosy. Her 
visits to patients generated 
attention and helped raise 
funds. 

Moriamnessa and her 
family were among those 
who. through help from the 
mission, were cured. Al- 
though Moriamnessa 
remains severely disfig- 
ured, the disease has been 
halted, and her children are 
unscathed. 

The £1 million donation 
from the Diana, Princess of 
Wales Memorial Fund, will 
enable the mission to estab- 
lish a health education cen- 
tre near Delhi which will 
encourage sufferers to seek 
treatment before they be- 
come disabled. 



Redressfor 

schools if 

inspectors 

are unfair 


The princess mining a patieotat a leprosy hospital in Nepal. She became a patron of the Leprosy Mission in 1990 


Diana’s fund fails to satisfy all 


Rory Carroll 


T HE Diana. Princess 
of Wales Memorial 
Fund is unlikely to 
give away enough 
money to make it one 
of the top 20 grant- m a kin g 
trusts, despite claims that it 
will transform the charity 
landscape. 

Projections suggest that 
after yesterday’s initial one- 
off payouts, the fund’s annual 
grants will total about £5 mil- 
lion. That would place it 24th 
in the Charities Aid Founda- 


tion list of grant-making 
trusts, just behind the Vari- 
ety Club Children's Charity 
arid 10 places behind the 
Prince's Trust 

The first grants are worth 
£13 million. Future grants 
will be made from the income 
of the fond, the capital of 
which is expected to reach 
£100 million. For the fund to 
continue indefinitely, as is in- 
tended, annual grants will be 
limited to a small proportion 
of that 

The foundation said that 5 
per cent was considered a safe 
return on investment, giving 


the Diana fond £5 million to 
distribute each year. 

Yesterday Vivienne Parry, 
one of its trustees, said: ‘T 
think the fond will become 
the most Important grant-giv- 
ing body in the country, and a 
lifeline to an enormous num- 
ber of charities." 

In 1995 the Wellcome Trust 
gave grants worth £218.6 mil- 
lion. followed by the National 
Lottery Charities Beard (£158 
mfllion) t .the British Academy 
(£22.5 million), the Royal Soci- 
ety (£21-3 million) and the 
Garfield Weston Foundation 
(£19 million}. 


The Diana fond could be- 
come one of the most impor- 
tant grant-giving bodies only 
by using up its capital, which 
would run out within 10 years 
and betray its remit to keep 
the princess’s name alive. 

Alternatively, it could hit 
the big league if contributions 
continued pouring in, but 
there is a belief that they had 
probably levelled off. 

A spokeswoman for the-, 
fond said £40 million was in; 
the hank and another £60 mil- - 
lion was due later this year, 
including the money from El- 
ton John's single. Candle In 


the Wind. Reaction to the first 
round of grants was mixed. 

Eight causes will share £8 
million,, and £5 million is to 
he allocated among 100 more 
bodies, once they apply for 
funds. 

The favoured eight causes 
are: the homeless charity 
Centrepoint; the English 
National Ballet; Great Or- 
mond Street children's hospi- 
tal; -the Leprosy. Mission; the 
National Aids Trust; the 
Royal Marsden NHS Trust; 
the Osteopathic Centre for 
Children: and various organi- 
sations dedicated to the eradi- 


| cation .of land ■ mines. Vi- 
vienne Parry said; "There 
will be so many grant an- 
| nouncements that in the end 
people will take no notice, 
even though some of them 
will be for large sums of 
money. The Diana. Princess 
of Wales Memorial Fund will 
become part and parcel of 
everyday life in Britain." 

. Several charities, including 
Headway, which helps head 
injury victims, expressed dis- 
appointment that they would 
have to jostle with more than 
100 rived organisations for a 
share of the £5 million. 


John Camel 

Educa tion Editor 

S chools may be 
awarded compensa- 
tion if they cm . show 
they were damaged by 
an unfair inspection report, 
under a new complaints pro- 
cedure announced now 
by the Office for Standards m 

Education. , . . . - 

Chris Woodhead. the chief 
inspector, said he would ap- 
point an ombudsman to 
handle complaints against 
Ofsted and act as a concilia- 
tor If inspectors were found 
to be at fault, the adjudicator 
could call for an apology, 
changes of behaviour and 
“compensation for distress . 

Mr Woodhead was not able 
to give examples of mistakes 
that would merit a financial 
settlement, or the potential 
sums involved. But he ac- 
cepted that schools which lost 
I pupils as a result of an unfair 
inspection report might have 
a case for redress. 

Offered has been unpopular 
among teachers, and last year 
Tim Brighouse. chief educa- 
I tion officer of Birmingham, 
accused it of conducting a 
“reign of terror" in schools. 
But Mr Woodhead said there 
were few complaints, and the 
ombudsman's appointment 
was designed as a reassur- 
ance rather than an admis- 
sion of difficulty. 

Last year more than 7,000 
inspections gave rise to 206 
formal complaints. Just over 
half were criticisms of the 
“over-zealous" conduct of in- 
spectors and most of the rest 
concerned the quality of 
school reports. About half 
came from schools which 
failed their inspection or 
were found to have serious 
weaknesses. 

The ombudsman, to be ap- 
pointed in June, will be called 
in on a part-time consultancy 
to handle the small propor- 
tion of cases that are not 
settled after an Ofsted review. 

In ‘’exceptional cases" Of- 
sted would be able to reject 
the adjudicator's findings but 
would have to justify this 
publicly. A faulty inspection 
report would not be rewritten 
and the school would not be 
reinspected, but it would be 
entitled to make use of the 
ombudsman's comments. 

“1 want to be able to stand 
up and say to any school that 


. the complaint isn’t sin jply F&- 

! ins to be investigated mter- 
" Mr Woodhead said. "I 
trant people to know r tbgtf 
thev are not satisfied they 
have access to smbmm who 
is independent of Ofsted 

Stephen Byers, the school 
standards minister, said the 
Government proposed an 
Ofsted ombudsman m its edu- 
cation white paper fast sum- 
mer. The idea was a signal of 
•■Offeted’s coming of age- . in- 
dependent inspection of 
t schools was here to stay. 

"There can be no turning 
the clock back to dosed class- 
room doors, or schools fading 
bevond public scrutiny m 
their own secret world,” he 
said. But it was "important 
for schools to know that there 
j ^ an external adjudicator 
I who can be involved if they 

(. 

| ‘1 want schools 

i to know they have 

j access to someone 

i independent 3 

i — 

j feel they are being dealt with 
; unfairly”. 

i Teachers' leaders criticised 
the scheme's limitations. 
Doug McAvoy. National 
Union of Teachers; general 
secretary, said: “It is not ac- 
ceptable that the ombudsman 
will not be allowed to ques- 
tion judgments in a report or 
order that it be withdrawn." 

David Hart, general secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, said: 
“The power of this new post 
fails far short of that neces- 
sary to give it credibility in 
the eyes of heads. This is a 
toothless tiger." 

• At the scheme's launch 
yesterday, Mr Woodhead gave 
the first indication that he 
would like a second spell as 
chief inspector when his five- 
year term expires in 15 
months. 

"I am not pushing." he said. 
"I am not nervous about the 
future. I think there is further 
work to be done and I would 
like to do it. unless someone 
gives me a hugely better offer 
I haven't had one yet. It isn't 
an issue for me. and I am not 
trying to make it one." 

The Government is ex- 
pected to decide on the ap- 
pointment in September. 


Althorp museum plan faces fight German lawyers want 

Residents and conservationists mm m ■■ ■ _ ■ ■■ H m a — 

horrified by 500-space car park .MCAIlSK 0 Jf 11100 111 UK 


Paul Brown 

Env i ronment Correspondent 

WWkLANS by Earl Spencer 
wJfto open a museum at 


area has been changed for- 
ever by the fact that the Prin- 
cess of Wales is buried here 
and it will be a place of pil- 
grimage. What we cannot ac- 
cept is the undue haste of this 




Ian Traynor In Bonn 
and Owen Bowcott 


Althorp this summer decision, the quickest, cheap- 
dedicated to Diana. Princess est option without any consid- 


of Wales, and build a 500- 
space car park are in jeopar- 
dy because of planning 
problems. 

The proposal is due to be 
considered by the Daventry 
planning committee tonight 
and could be thrown out be- 
cause of strong local opposi- 


e ration of the consequences 
for the environment or the 
future. We will have a giant 
car park, in the middle of an 
area of outstanding natural 
beauty at the end of a single- 
track road." 

The car park Is to cater for 
the 2,500 people a day who 


ERMAN prosecutors 
'm ^yesterday demanded 
that Roisin McAlis- 
key be tried in Brit- 
ain for an IRA mortar attack 
in Osnabruck as her support- 
ers claimed she had con- 
tracted brittle bone disease 
after 15 months in jail and 
may never fully recover her 
health. 

With the political row over 
her freedom intensifying, the 
Home Secretary. Jack Straw; 
defended bis decision to halt 
her extradition on the 
grounds of her poor mental 
health. 

"I studied the file on Roisin ' 
McAliskey with enormous 
care," Mr Straw said . at a 
meeting of the Prison Gover- 
nors’ Association conference 
in Buxton, Derbyshire. "We 
arranged for an independent 
senior forensic psychiatrist to 
interview her and to study all 
her medical reports. 

“I took account of that and 
all the other evidence and I 
made the decision principally 
on medical grounds." 

The collapse of the 18 
month investigation into Ms 


tion and a threat to take legal have paid £9.50 a head to walk 


action if it goes ahead. 

At least 152.000 people have 
already bought tickets to visit 
the princess's grave and mu- 
seum. due to open at the be- 
ginning of July. 

The main argument Ls over 
the proposed car park at the 
gates of Althorp, reached by a 
single-track road through the 
village of Great Brington. It is 
opposed by Brington parish 
council, which has submitted 
a consultant’s report showing 
the proposal breaches all 
planning policies. There is 


also unease over converting considered. 


through Althorp Park to the 
visitors centre round the 
house and to the lake to see 
the island where the princess 
is buried. Mr Shaw is worried 
about the thousands of other 
visitors without tickets who 
will visit the area. 

The Council for the Protec- 
tion of Rural England, the 
local Conservative MP Tim 
Boswell and the MEP Angela 
Biltingham are backing the 
villagers in their demand for 
a postponement of the scheme 
while alternatives are 


giant car parks and knocking 
about buildings or this char- 
acter. Just because Earl Spen- 


Althorp Park or 
number inside. 
Northampton 


borough 


cer has sold 152,000 tickets for council has given support to 


the stable block into a visitors 
centre, which will house a 
museum of Diana's effects. 


this summer It does not mean 
that normal planning consid- 
erations should be put on one 
side." 

Mr Shaw said the consul- 
tants, Wflbraham Associates, 
had suggested a number of al- 


Henry Oliver, for the CPRE. ternatlves. These included 


said: “Althorp itself Is a 
Grade I Listed building and 


Andrew Shaw, chairman of the stable block Grade n*, the 


the council, which represents 
a village population of 440, 
said: "We realise that this 


next highest category. We 
should look carefully at these 


park-and-ride facilities from 
nearby Northampton, which 
had the facilities to cope with 
an influx of visitors. As a 
short term measure cars 


alternative car parking ideas 
at Sixfields on the other side 
of the park, and the consul- 
tants also suggested the re- 
opening of Althorp station, 
only half a mile Grom the prin- 
cess's grave. 

Last night the Department 
of Environment said minis- 
ters had been consulted about 
the Althorp proposals but de- 
cided not to intervene to call 


proposals before building I could park on Helds outside | tonight's meeting. 


the decision in ahead of McAliskey’s alleged role in 


MI5 opens phone line so terrorists and spies can spill the beans 


the 1996 IRA attack on a Brit- 
ish army base in northern 
Germany disappointed fed- 
eral prosecutors in 

Karlsruhe. 

"We are requesting that the 



Bernadette McAliskey telling 
treatment 


Richard Norton-Taylor 

"I HE VOICE on the line 

I was extremely polite. 
"Hello, the Security Ser- 
vice, how can I help you?" 


How long the team an- subversives ready* to turn fides of people offering in- 
swering calls to MIS’s first double agent Rut y ester- formation they deemed sig- 
p iib fished phone number day security sources antici- nlficant Asked how they 
can keep op the friendly pa ted a “massive feeding would do this, security 
tone is a matter of specula- frenzy” when the number sources resorted to their 


British take over the prosecu- suspects at home. That stance 
tion.” said Eva SchuebeL. Inforiated the Irish Republic 
spokeswoman for the Karls- which refuses to extradite 


can keep up the friendly 
tone is a matter of specula- 


tion. The number is aimed — 0171 930 9000 — was pub- 
primarily at terrorists or llshed in newspapers this 


‘"massive feeding would do this, security 
when the number sources resorted to their 
30 9000 — was pub- customary coyness, 
i newspapers this The idea, said MI5, was to 
make the agency more 


o 


morning. make the agency more 

The number can also be effective, to attract poten- 
got through Directory In- tially valuable agents — 


ruhe office. "A suspected 
criminal has to go before a 
court 

The prosecutors’ insistence 
that Ms McAliskey not be 
allowed to go free, however. 


suspects to Germany on the 
grounds or lack of reciprocity. 

Ms McAliskey is undergo- 
ing treatment at the Mauds- 
Iey psychiatric hospital, 
south London, with her 


press conference the family 

100 per cent recovery. Rni- 
sm s reality is that she may 
walk with a limp for the rest 
of her life/’ Her support^ 


may sue over her daughter’s 

PHOTOGRAPH: IAN WALDC 


Shakespeare trod the 
boards f Moliere proved to 
be a greater dramatist 
than he was a comic actor. 

Writing your own lines 


quiries and will appear in 
new directories under both 
"Security Service" and 
“MIS" — an open invita- 
tion, the agency was aware, 
to hoaxers. “Serious callers 
should not be pat off if they 
have to wait," counselled 
an anxious security source. 

MIS believed that the 


people who could provide 
information about terrorist 
groups, uncover foreign 
spies, or thwart the export 
of parts for nuclear, chemi- 
cal. or biological weapons. 

M15 pointed out that its 
number should not be con- 
fused with the police anti- 
terrorist hotline (0B00 789 


contrasted with the view of daughter. Loinnir. who was 
the government in Bonn, born last May. 


Yesterday her mother, Ber- 
nadette McAliskey, the for- 
mer Nationalist MP for Mld- 


eate); Deprive Tf daflfiS 2* ^tously HE aw^ 
and having given birth, hS F s wl ?, at bas made her ilL" 
Short of 2ji l» contemplating 

■In the past the Prison w 1 I ? actj °o for compensator 

vice has Insisted steteeivpn 

.X»r. cxercise on * ™ 

Ulster, said: -RoUin is ill and le®"' ^ “° s ‘ Prob- shetaYh^/TP* 01 ber baU 
she is ill as a consequence of ST, said, were nartwe.? o a a ^ e to visit her 


phoneline was worth the 321), and was not designed 


Aits, G2 pages 


trouble, and denied it was a 
stunt. Calls would be 
recorded and operators 
would establish the bom 


to replace 999 calls to emer- 
gency services. It was a 
"one-way channel", not a 
general inquiry line. 


which appeared happy to 
close the book on the IRA 
case. 

Bernhard Boehm, of the jus- 
tice ministry, signalled Ger. she Is ill as a consequence or nimahl. said. were Darti,^ *£ s * a aWe to visit her 

man acceptance of Mr Straw’s being arrested and detained p0Sttr aumati C McCotter, who 

ruling and indicated that in Castlereagh detention cert SerSiSrSS arP8>e * nd bl £f*° ®° uth London to 
Bonn would not be pursuing tre [in Belfast] and beine a, at . ^“ereagh. 4 hl- er - 

the matter. "We respect this moved to Holloway and to saw year ' old - R oisin fivff/? ^ to have become 

decision. The case is now Belmarsh and back to KLSf ‘"^wounded in a EgS** <>" her vo^ 
dosed because the British de- Holloway. ° attack on thm- aa ^§hter. 5 

cision is final," he said. 

Germany refuses to extra- 
dite its own nationals for trial 
abroad, insisting un trying 


ana to saw hur »nniiJ — huisui ™ oecome 

5S h an,i back 10 her young 

^TSSE»£S " c ’ a,is,and - 

report is that my daughter is been auhZJ >mcer who >>311 d.SSS h ? spital - said she*^ 
oo, expected ever ,o mahe a i„ s & Egg 
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BRITAIN 5 


n care subsidies offer the poor a choice — to work or not — but for Conservatives they raised dilemmas that could also trip up Labour 

in the moral maze 








Women and 

the family 


POLLY TOYNBEE 
looks at single 
motherhood and 
its political and 
welfare costs, 
arguing for more 
child benefit for 
the less well off 

and giving them 
the choice 
whether to work 


T here were good 

reasons why the 
Conservatives 
never got to grips 
with welfare 
reform — and 
why Labour stands a better 
chance, starting with next 
Tuesday's "budget for women 
and children”. The Tories 
were stymied by an intracta- 
ble moral conundrum at the 
heart of welfare policy thai 
made effective reform Impos- 
sible. It was motherhood. 

For 18 years the old govern- 
ment watched inert as the 
numbers of single mothers on 
income support soared to 
more than a million, with 
their 1.8 million children 
growing ever poorer. At a 


time when most women with 
children work (including a 
majority or those with chil- 
dren under five), the Tories 
did nothing about the fact 
that the groat majority of 
single mothers do not work. 

Every time they examined 
the social security budget it 
was obvious that the largest 
employable group was moth- 
ers. Yet they did nothing. 

Why.* Because the only way 
to urge single mothers out to 
work is to offer them large 
child care subsidies. But giv- 
ing more to single mothers 
smacked of attacking family 
values. In Tory- think, free 
child care would be yet an- 
other inducement to young 
girls to get themselves preg- 


nant. Moralists like John 
Gammer wanted to put them 
in punitive church-run 
mother and baby hostels, as a 
deterrent. Other daft ideas 
abounded. Their only sen- 
sible. non-morally laden plan 
was to force absent fathers to 
pay — but that Ls still far be- 
yond the reach oC the Child 
Support Agency. 

The other stumbling block 
for the Conservatives was one 
Labour is running into now: 
emotional confusion about the 
nature of motherhood, that 
icon or mother and child. 
Good mothers should stay at 
home and care for their chil- 
dren. The spectre of working 
mothers unlocks a host of 
terrors about where society is 
going. Is not juvenile crime 
due to lack of good parenting? 
Does not mother rolling out 
the pastry Tor tea represent all 
that is dreamy and wishful 
about Ideal family life? 

So every time the Tories 
thought angrily of the 
scroungiog single mother 
breeding tobies on benefits 
they wanted to do something 
tough. But every time they 
thought about encouraging 
those mothers to stand on 
their own feet panic paralysed 
them, trapping single parents 
in a Tory’ moral maze. 

Now Labour steps in, free 
from some of the constraints of 
Conservatism — but not alL It 


Child care facts 


ExpanCBtur* 



2 pawn. 2 chMfwi household 
O Average housing costs £3.797 pa 
C Average food costs £3,368 pa 
O Typical chad care costs E5.915 pa 

Cent of corat 

Typical ditto cam coos (per chad, per wedq 
O Chfld-mindar for pre-school chid: £50 -£120 
O .Private nursery: £70- £100 
C Manny: £80 -£260 
C< Out-ot-schootddj: E1S-E30 
C After-school child-minder- £25 - £50 
O Hofiday play scheme: £50- £80 
Facta 

Q Them Is one registered eftfld care place (or every nfrw ch3dren 
aged under eight 

C Less than 10 per cent of the cost of drid cam is mat through 
employers' subsides 

G PuWfcly funded cfidct care is rare0abtetar2% of children under three 
m the UK compared wtti 48% in Danmark and 20% in France 


is worth remembering this old 
history, because the current 
debate about child care is be- 
ginning to be overshadowed by 
some of the same confusions. 
At least Labour does not have 
to blame lone mothers, so it 
can offer child care without all 
that old moral worrying. But it 
is facing the same hang-ups 
about perfect motherhood. 

The debate is hotting up. 
There seems to be a frenetic 
sense that motherhood is 


somehow at risk. However, no 
one is suggesting that any 
mothers will be made to work. 
Those who want choice should 
celebrate that this money for 
child care extends choice to a 
million single mothers who 
had no choice before. Nor is 
there danger of this becoming 
compulsory — that would be 
politically impossible. In Wis- 
consin all welfare mothers 
have to work, but it costs the 
state 60 per cent more as they 


have to provide universal 
high-quality child care. I can- 
not see our Treasury driving 
reluctant mothers Into work at 
such a high price. 

So what is the fuss about? 
Before anyone has drawn 
breath to celebrate the new 
child care, the argument has 
moved cn. All around people 
are expressing anxiety about 
why the state is paying to 
help mothers to work but not 
to stay at home. This is a curi- 
ously warped argument We 
are talking about child care 
for the very poorest — state- 
dependants; we are not talk- 
ing about society at large. 

Should mothers work? That 
Ls none of the state's business. 
The great majority of mothers 
do work, from choice or ne- 
cessity. But the state is right 
to worry that those who work 
least are those who need to 
most: single mothers living 
on benefits. Some mothers 
choose not to work, often at 
some sacrifice to the family 
income, and that is their busi- 
ness. But others are forced 
not to work by the benefit sys- 
tem. That is public business. 

The Independent has mis- 
guidedly been campaigning 
for a general tax relief for 
child care, for rich and poor 
alike. If that were on the 
cards — which it is not — 
then the recent clamour for 
giving all mothers at home 


equal family tax allowances 
would only be fair. But there 
is no reason why the state 
should give tax relief for 
either. However, the Trea- 
sury does have a legitimate 
concern about its own income 
support and family credit 
dependants. 

Many Indignant letters ar- 
riving at the Guardian sug- 
gest that full-time mothering 
is always best Other mothers 
reply equally indignantly that 
the great majority of women 
who manage to juggle chil- 
dren and jobs are not bad 
mothers. 

Research suggests there is 
no evidence that working 
mothers do children harm. 
There is much evidence of the 
good nurseries do for future 
educational chances, for all 
the hysteria about '‘dumping 
children on strangers". (The 
Government is planning edu- 
cation as an ingredient in all 
childcare.) 

There is also evidence that 
in many families Full-time 
mothering is by no means 
best for children. Depressed 
poor mothers, trapped with 
little social contact and no 
hope, often do not provide ibe 
best upbringing. The children 
of single mothers wbo work 
do better educationally than 
the children of those who do 
not. It raises horizons, brings 
the world of work into the 


| home and makes mothers less 
I isolated. All this is why 
choice is what matters. 

The Chancellor could ease 

controversy over working 
mothers by increasing child 
benefit for the less well off. 
The Guardian/ICM poll yes- 
terday suggested overwhelm- 
ing support for this targeted 
approach. It would be entirely 
neutral as to whether moth- 
ers work, helping both poorer 
women who stay at home and 
those with jobs, without cre- 
ating work disincentives. 

But even with better child 
benefit, life for families on in- 
come support will be bleak. 
We are not going to reach 
some golden age of high tax- 
ation where they will be well 
provided for. As ever, the poor 
have less choice than the rich, 
and a greater need to work. 

So each mother will have to 
make up her own mind about 
whether going out to work 
will do more good or barm to 
her family, is there child care 
she mists and a job worth 
doing? Better-off mothers 
have always made their own 
choices, and the state has had 
nothing to do with it So why 

is there all this angst about 
extending the same choices to 
the poor, who need opportuni- 
ties so much more? 


Tomorrow: Is Britain a 
family-friendly country? 
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Problems and solutions in coping with children and careers 


Case 1: Trying 
to keep going 
with constant 
balancing act 

C e HE holidays 

■ 1 are the most 

I difficult bit. 
I It’s a planning 
exercise which we have to 
do six months in advance. 
Without grandparents the 
whole thing would fall 
apart.*’ says Marianne 
McClaren, a faculty man- 
ager at Gloucester and 
Cheltenham College of 
Higher Education. ' 


She has three children, 
Edward, aged nine, Cecilia, 
six, and Lucy, four. Edward 
is at boarding school, Ceci- 
lia at a local primary and 
Lucy is at Mrs McClaren 's 
workplace nursery. “The 
most difficult thing about 
working and family Ufa is 
dealing with the unexpected 
— for example, if Lucy ls ill 
and Dn having to work 
Grom home. 2 have to keep 
10 days back from my holi- 
day allocation of 32 days 
specifically to cover this 
kinds of domestic crisis; last 
year It was chicken pox. 

“I’m fortunate because 
the college has an “other 
responsibilities policy’* 
which is very family 
friendly. I don’t have to 


take sick leave to cover for 
when my children are sick. 
I bring work home and 
catch up. As a manager of 
18 people I operate the 
same policy for those who 
work for me. My husband 
can also help out and some- 
times work from home.” 

She is also lucky In hav- 
ing a workplace nursery 
which provides good qual- 
ity affordable care. CeclHa 
goes to an after school club, 
which she loves, until Mrs 
McClaren can pick her up 
at 6pm, 

What is far more difficult 
is the holidays. Edward and 
Cecilia's holidays do not al- 
ways coincide. “In Chelten- 
ham, we are lucky there are 
lots of activities for chil- 


dren such as football, danc- 
ing or swimming club. 
Then, both my husband and 
I take time off end to en<L 
Finally, we have two sets of 
grandparents who can help 
out; they both live about 2Vi 
hoars* drive away, bnt we 
still manage to have an ex- 
tended family.” 

“It’s a constant balancing 
act. When it goes well, it’s 
incredibly satisfying. As 
soon as there is any prob- 
lem, it becomes very stress- 
fnL you can feel pulled in 
two different directions. 

“1 didn’t work for three 
years while I looked after 
the kids. I love being at 
home but I find being back 
at work very stimulating 
and satisfying." 


Case 2: Child 
minder’s £2 
an hour service 
to community 

B ARBARA Dawson 
wbo lives in Rawdon, 
near Leeds, says: “I 
started as a child 
minder 22 years ago when my 
youngest, Stuart was two and 
I thought he needed some 
company. Child minding was 
in its infancy then, and my 
mother was disgusted at the 
idea of looking after children 
while their mothers went to 
work. 

"But child minding suited 


me because I could work it 
round looking after my own 
family. When 1 started, my el- 
dest Andrew, was 10, and 
Simon was seven. My hus- 
band is very tolerant he has 
to be, we have two little girls 
who arrive at 7.30am. Mind, 
he never comes home until 
after 6pm by which time. I’ve 
cleared up all the mess. 

“I've looked after more 
than 400 children over the 
years. Some children spend 
most of the day with me, 
others I just drop off at school 
and pick them up for an hour, 
afterwards. 

"As a child minder, people 
are very dependent on you, 
and you can’t let yourself be 
ill; most child minders soldier 
on through the flu. The other 


thing is that nobody goes into 
child minding to makp a for- 
tune. 

"I probably make about £60 
a week. I charge £2 per hour 
or part of an hour. I know 
some child minders who 
charge more, but you have to 
gear your fees according to 
your neighbourhood. The 
mothers don’t get any benefit 
to help with child care. I have 
three weeks holiday a year 
and I don't ask the parents to 
pay- 1 reckon I’m not entitled 
to holiday pay." 

With the additional fuel and 
food bills, the “horrendous" 
wear and tear on the house 
and keeping a good stock of 
toys, Mrs Dawson finds she is 
not eligible for tax now, al- 
though she has been in the 


past. The job has proved a 
considerable intrusion into 
her own family life. 

Both Mrs Dawson's hus- 
band and her son. Stuart, are 
registered as helpers with 
social services — registration 
Involves police checks — so 
that they can help out in the 
house If needed. 

"The work requires enor- 
mous flexibility to fit in with 
the shift work patterns of the 
parents . . . Social services are 
very strict about insisting 
that I never have any more 
than six children. Sometimes 
there are heavy snowfalls 
round here, and the school is 
suddenly closed. I often find 
myself taking on extra chil- 
dren to help parents out 1 fed 
responsible for them.'’ 


Case 3: Td 

like to pay tax. 
I’m not a 
scrounger’ 

L INDA has two teenage 
sons. Tom, aged 19 and 
Mark, aged IS. One has 
a job and is financially 
independent leaving her to 
provide for one son and her 
five-year-old daughter. Mary. 

She has never married and 
never had help from the two 
fathers of her children. She 
lives in a council flat in Glas- 
gow and has worked when- 
ever able. As soon as Mark 
was at school, she took on 
cleaning jobs In private 
homes; the day before Mary 
was bom, she was working. 
She has also always claimed 
benefit 

"When the boys were 
young, I only had benefit I 
remember It was £16 a week ' 
paid on a Monday after the . 
Social Security had deducted I 


for my fuel bills. By Tuesday, 
it was finished and 3 always 
had to borrow from my mum 
every week. Then I paid her 
back the next week. 

"The worst time of all was 
when I had Mary. I only had 
benefit — it was £60 a week 
then — with two boys In 
secondary school and a new 
baby. It was helL I had no 
| money to buy things for the 
baby. I bad to borrow money 
for a buggy. I had to use the 
cheapest nappies. 

“When Mary was two, I 
found a cleaning job where 
they didn't mind me brin g in g 
her along. I could never have 
done that with any of the 
boys, but Mary was very good 
and didn't make a mess. I put 
her In a church-run play 
group in the mornings for a 
couple of hours near to where 
I worked. I could pick her up 
and go back to work easily. 

“At that point, 1 would have 
liked a nursery place for 
Mary but there weren't any I 
could afford. I couldn’t have 
got a proper job because I still 
needed to be around for the 


boys: they were B and 16 then 
and they used to fight each 
other a lot I couldn’t just go 
out and leave them. 

"Now Mary is at school 
I've started some child mind- 
ing. Td like to do some train- 
ing in office skills, reception 
or word processing. It's easier 
to do that now I only have to 
look after the one child. 

"1 still don't declare, al- 
though I'd like to. But I’ve 
done the sums, and they don't 
add up. I earn about £141 a 
week now but if I declare that, 
I would lose my income sup- 
port, my housing benefit, my 
council tax and free school 
dinners which adds up to 
about £180. i 

"It bothers me that 1 have 
no financial security. Td like 1 
to pay tax. I'm not a 
scrounger like we’re called. I 
don’t feel quite so bad now be- 
cause my two boys are both 
paying income tax.” 

(All names have been 
changed to protect identities). 


CaMBtwSes by Madeleine 

Bunting. 
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Dusan Stojanowlc in Sftotca 


E THNIC Albanians 

Bled solemnly past 
charred and disfig- 
ured corpses 
shrouded by long 
white sheets yesterday, trying 
to recognise relatives who 
died in last week’s Serbian 
police crackdown in Kosovo. 

-Look what the Serb sav- 
ages did. They killed women 
and children.” said a man 
who identified himself only as 
Fazli. "How does anyone ex- 
pect us to forget this terrible 
massacre?" 

Serb police had threatened 
to bury the dead in a mass 
grave if the decomposing 
bodies were not c la i m ed yes- 
terday. Relatives accuse the 
Serbs of wanting to cover up 
atrocities by a swift fiineraL 
They want Independent 
autopsies before they will ac- 
cept the bodies. 

At least four children and a 
dozen women were among the 
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corpses lying on the construc- 
tion yard floor in Srbica, 25 
miiws west of the province's 
capital, Pristina. Some were 
mis sing l.im hg. apparently 
blown off in explosions. 
Others had bullet holes in 
them, and a few were burned 
beyond recognition. 

Police stood guard at the 
entrance to the shed and an 
armoured personnel carrier 
was parked with its gun 
pointed at the crowd. 

Grim-faced Albanian men 
stood in ankle-deep mud In 
front of the corpses, many 
averting their eyes from the 
gruesome sight The stench 
was overpowering. 

One dead woman appeared 
to have been pregnant One 
small, dark-haired dead boy 
with open eyes seemed as if 


he was reaching out for his 
mother, who lay next to him. 

When Fazli found his 
brother among the dead, he 
knelt next to the corpse, which 
hart Half an arm severed, and 
began to sob quietly. 

“This genocide has dashed 
ail hopes that we could live 
together with Serbs again,” 
said a maw who gave his 
name only as Rexhep. 

The official death toll from 
last week's violence in the 
province is 46 ethnic Albani- 
ans anri six Serb police. The 
Albanians say at least 80 of 
their kin died in two police 
sweeps through the Drenica 
region. Twenty-five were 
buried a week ago at a funeral 
attended by 30,000 moomers. 

A list published in the local 
Koba Ditore newspaper iden- 
tified 29 of those killed, 
among them 22 members of 
Adem jashari’s family. Serbs 
say Jashari was the leader of 
the "terrorist" Kosovo Liber- 
ation Army, which they are 
trying to crush after its 
attacks on policemen. 

In Pristina, meanwhile, the 
United States envoy to the 
Balkans, Robert Gelbard, yes- 
terday met the leader of the 
main ethnic Albanian party, 
Ibrahim Rugova, who advo- 
cates a peaceful struggle for 
independence from Serbia. 

Mr Gelbard said that he 
was “very much in agree- 
ment" with Mr Rugova on 
most issues, and felt the onus 
was now largely, though not 
entirely, on the Yugoslav 
president, Slobodan Milose- 
vic, to end the fig h ti n g. 

“We feel there has to be the 
initiative on the part of the 
government of the federal 
republic of Yugoslavia of 
measures to stop the vio- 
lence," Mr Gelbard said. "In 
fact, the violence must be 
stopped on both sides." 

Putting more pressure on 
Mr Milosevic, the president of 
Montenegro — the only other 
republic in Yugoslavia — crit- 
icised hrm for allowing the 
Kosovo problem to fester. 

Kosovo “has been long ne- 
glected and naively underesti- 
mated”. Milo Djukanovic 
said. “The delay is politically 
irresponsible and without 
any wisdom.” 

Mr Djukanovic, who has 
turned against Mr Milosevic 
in recent months, did not di- 
rectly criticise the police 
action, but said “the sp illing 
of blood in Kosovo must stop 
immediately”. — AP. 
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N ATO is preparing to 
build a firewall round 
the Serbian province 

of Kosovo to prevent ethnic 
conflict spreading to the 

^SS£K«-d- 

the possibility of Aftanuu 
Macedonia and perhaps 

^Greece -a Nato .mem- 
ber — becoming invoived if 
clashes between Sert»ff 
police and Kosovar separat- 
ists erupt into civil war. 

Existing military Dnis 
with Albania under Nato s 
Partnership for Peace 
rpFP) pact are expected to 

he strengthened today 

when a senior delegation 
from Tirana visits Nato 
headquarters in Brussels. 

The Albanian defence 
secretary, 

who will head the delega- 
tion. said yesterday he 

might request the deploy- 
ment of Nato troops along 
his country’s borders, or 
even in Kosovo. 

“My idea is that they 
should monitor the border 
to add credibility to our 
statements that we do not 
allow the shipment of 
weapons, and that we are 
oriented towards peace, not 
war,” he said. 

Meanwhile an agreement 
a rtier this week by the six- 
country Contact Group to 
and adapt the United 
Nations “Preventive De- 
ployment” force in Macedo- 
nia, opens up the option of 
this Job being delegated to 
Nato. The Contact Group, 
originally formed to deal 
with the Bosnia crisis, con- 
sists of the United States, 
Britain. France, Germany. 
Italy and Russia. 

Today's meeting in Brus- 
sels, summoned by Alba- 
nia, will be the first time a 
member of the PFP — the 
Nato partnership which 
fosters military links with 
non-members — has sought 
emergency consultation. 
Apart from urging the 


likely to offer 

SSer military co-opera- 
tion with Albania and acti- 
vate Plans to cope with a 

months Nato bas beenhelp; 
lug the demoralised Alba- 

Sln army recover from 

l^ytS^political upheav- 

ing on the secure store geof 
weapons and ammonium- 
This programme is Dkefr to 
be stepped up 
senior exchanges, joint .ex- 
ercises and warship visits, 
even if a request for imme- 
diate troop deployments is 

refused. 


We should monitor 
the border to prove 
we do not allow 
shipment of arms 


In Macedonia, the UN al- 
ready has a small military 
presence of 750 troops, of 
whom 400 are American, 
with the remainder from 
Norway, Denmark and one 
non-Nato country. Finland. 
Monday's meeting of the 
Contact Group said it 
would “support the mainte- 
nance of an international 
military presence on the 
ground” when the current 
UN Preventive Deployment 
mandate expires in August. 

The follow-on force is 
likely to be larger and could 
be organised toy Nato, albeit 
under a renewed UN man- 
date, as recent peacekeeping 
forces in Bosnia have been. 

• The foreign ministers of 
Greece, Bulgaria, Macedo- 
nia, Romania and Turkey 
yesterday urged Belgrade to 
restore autonomy to Kosovo 
as a step towards resolving 
the conflict — AP. 


Shooting sparks West Bank riots 


Julian Borger 

Middle East Correspondent 


I SRAELI soldiers shot 
dead three Palestinians 
and wounded at least four 
others when they opened 
fire on a van at a checkpoint 
near the divided West Bank 
city of Hebron, sparking seri- 
ous riots in the city centre. 

An Israeli Defence Force 
(IDF) statement said soldiers 
opened fire when the van 
driver tried to ram their road- 
block near the village of Idna, 
injuring a soldier. But Pales- 
tinian police accused the Is- 
raeli troops of opening fire 
without provocation. 


Brigadier General Abdel 
Ftotah Jaideh, the Palestinian 
police commander in Hebron. 
said: "This was a Ford mini- 
bus taxi bringing workers 
from Israeli territory back to 
the West Bank. It was totally 
in control. The soldiers fired 
on them without reason.” 

Other Palestinian sources 
speculated that the van driver 
might have lost control at the 
checkpoint 

A Western official based in 
Hebron said “severe riots” 
had broken out in the city 
centre. "The Palestinians are 
throwing Molotov cocktails 
and pipe bombs [home-made 
explosives]. The Israelis are 
firing back with rubber bul- 


lets. There have,been at least 
two injured from the clashes 
already," the official said. 

Gen Jaideh confirmed that 
riots had broken out hut 
added: “I am on my way now. 
It will be under control." 

The IDF statement said the 
Israeli commanding officer in 
the area. General Uzi Dayan, 
had ordered a full- inquiry 
into the incident and that Is- 
raeli and Palestinian security 
forces were cooperating to 
keep order. 

A Palestinian witness, Lafi 
Ghais. said: “They entered 
the checkpoint normally and 
then all of sudden all we 
heard was shooting from 
I three automatic weapons." 


According to the IDF state- 
ment four Palestinians were 
injured, two of them seri- 
ously. A policeman on doty at 
a Hebron hospital said eight 
people had gunshot wounds 
and three of them were in a 
serious condition. 

The incident showed signs 
last night of igniting the vola- 
tile tensions in Hebron, a per- 
sistent West Bank flashpoint 
A Palestinian policeman at 
Hebron public hospital 
claimed one of the Israeli sol- 
diers involved had “bom to 
kill" written in English on his 
uniform. 

A Palestinian official in the 
Hebron mayor's office said 
the slogan was common 


among Israeli border police 
patrolling the area and was 
seen as highly provocative by 
local people . 

The claim was denied by an 
IDF spokesman. 

Moshe Fogel, the Israeli 
government -spokesman, 
rejected that Israeli 

troops had over-reacted. “The 
checkpoint clearly signalled 
the vehicle to stop. It did not 
stop and it ran over a soldier, 
fortunately only lightly 
wounding him," Mr Fogel 
said. 

“The Israeli soldiers in 
order to stop what appeared 
to be a terrorist vehicle, 
which still could be a terror- 
ist vehicle, opened fire." 


Absent guest 
dims EU lunch 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


iRTTAIN is putting a 
I brave face on Turkey's 
Inofnsai to attend tomor- 
row’s grand European Confer- 
ence in London, where Tony 
Blair and the Queen will cele- 
brate the European Union’s 
embrace of former commu- 
nist countries. 

President Suleyman Demirel 
win be the ghost at the feast as 
toe leaders of the ELTs 15 mem- 
bers and 11 aspirants meet in 
Lancaster House and then 
lunch at Buckingham Palace. 

It will be a largely ceremo- 
nial although happy occasion 
for Poland. Hungary, the 
Czech Republic, Slovenia. Es- 
tonia and Cyprus, all starting 
accession talks at the end of 
this month, and a consolation 
prize for Bulgaria, Roma n i a . 
Latvia. Lithuania, and Slova- 
kia, who have some time to go 
before they can do the same. 

Turkey^ reftisal to attend, 
out of pique at not being in- 
vited to Join even the second 
wave, stores up problems for 
its future relations with the 
EU and for the Cyprus acces- 
sion talks, which can be 
blocked by the Turkish north 
of the divided island. 

It is an old story, hut the 
latest trouble began in Decem- 
ber when the Luxembourg 
s ummit denied Turkey a place 
in the queue. This week the 
prime minster, Mesut Y timaz . 


angrily accused Germany of 
blocking Turkey In favour of 
creating more Christian “te- 
bensraum" in its eastern Euro- 
pean backyard. 

The conference was origi- 
nally devised to offer Turkey 
a pan-European framework to 
compensate for the lack of an 
accession plan. But British 
diplomats, well-versed in the 
arts of damage control, are in- 
sisting now that it was never 
so narrowly focused. 

"The meeting is the mes- 
sage,” a senior Foreign Office 
official said yesterday. “It’s a 
shame the Turks aren’t com- 
ing. but their participation 
was not the main reason for 
convening this conference." 

Nevertheless, Britain is dis- 
mayed at the failure to swing 
Ankara round, and Is trying 
to assuage Turkey by insisting 
that there is no place in a free 
and united Europe for a “Ber- 
lin Wall" of culture or religion. 

Inclusion and comprehen- 
siveness will be the buzz- 
words of the day, as stable 
west Europeans are urged to 
accept that there is a yearn- 
ing for real institutions in the 
countries that endured years 
of people’s democracies and 
fake parliaments. 

Mr Blair wants the confer- 
ence to focus on the themes 
he has been pushing inside 
the EU: drugs, organised 
crime and the environment 

It is intended to be the inau- 
gural session of an annual 
heads of-st ate conference. 


Stealthy British presidency 
leaves its partners cold 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


T OMORROW'S London 
conference of aspirant 
European Union mem- 
bers is an opportunity for 
Britain to bolster a limp 
presidency. 

But true to dispiriting 
form, the key player will be 
distinguished by its ab- 
sence. Turkey's boycott 
underlines what some EU 
partn e rs are privately call- 
ing the Stealth Presidency. 

“Quiet. Too quiet. It must 
be a trap,” a German offi- 
cial quipped after Gordon 
Brown chaired this week’s 
finance mini sters' meeting. 
A thin agenda which could 
have been handled by offi- 
cials was wrapped up in 
time for lunch. 

Britain has made only an 
inch or so of progress 
towards lifting the EU ban 
on its beef. The fishing row 
with Spain simmers on. 
British regions. Northern 
Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands look like being 
big losers in the new struc- 
tural funds budget. 

“This UK presidency has 
been a chronicle of missed 
opportunities,” the Tory 
MEP Graham Mather com- 
plains, seeing no progress 
even In the un controversial 
British promise to tidy up 
and simplify EU regulations. 

“We have not seen much 
evidence of that British 


promise to put the environ- 
ment at the heart of its 
presidency,” commented 
Tony Long, director of the 
EU office of the World Wide 
Fund for Nature. 

“We have Just had an- 
other speech by John Pres- 
cott about the damage the 
Common Agricultural Pol- 
icy does to the environ- 
ment. But in substance, the 
best we can say is that the 
jury is still ont.” 


This presidency 
is a chronicle 
of missed 
opportunities’ 


With no big EU treaty ne- 
gotiations under way. and 
the single currency and EU 
enlargment already 
charted, Britain’s presi- 
dency was never going to be 
a historic event Perhaps 
wisely, Mr Blair took civil 
service advice and decided 
to do little, but do it well 
enough to convince the 
other 14 members that Brit- 
ain was now a co-operative 
team player. 

Nearly half way through 
the term, the sofly-soffly 
strategy is succeeding al- 
most too well. The few 
headlines have been of the 
wrong kind. Robin Cook's 


early attempts at a foreign 
policy consensus on Alge- 
ria and Iran and a new code 
of conduct for the arms 
trade was undermined 
when the Iraqi crisis once 
again divided Britain’s loy- 
alties between the US alli- 
ance and the EU partners. 

So this week sees the fan- 
fare: not just the London 
conference of heads of gov- 
ernment from the Atlantic 
to the Russian border but 
also this weekend's foreign 
ministers' meeting in 
Edinburgh. 

By then, the officials in 
Brussels should have agreed 
on the size and remit of the 
policy planning unit for the 
common foreign and secu- 
rity policy, which the Am- 
sterdam treaty agreed to 
establish. 

A truly common policy 
will prove elusive for years 
to come, but at last the Brit- 
ish can claim they set up 
the p lannin g unit. 

The main theme at Edin- 
burgh will be the Middle 
East. It will be agreed that 
Mr Blair can talk tough for 
the whole EU wben he goes 
to Israel next week. 

Binyamin Netanyahu 
may not be quaking in his 
boots, bnt Yasser Arafat 
should expect some hard 
questioning about the fate 
of the EU’s £l billion, the 
balk of the international 
effort to sustain the Pales- 
tinian Authority. 


Europe waits to read 
runes of Danish vote 


Stephen Bates 
In Copenhagen 


D ENMARK’S Social 
Democrat govern- 
ment looks likely to 
be thrown out and 
replaced with a coalition from 
the centre-right as the 
country goes to the polls 
today. 

The result is being watched 
closely throughout the Euro- 
pean Union for pointers to 
how the Danes will vote in a 
referendum on May 28 on 
whether to ratify last year's 
Amsterdam treaty which 
paves the way for EU 
enlargement 

Poul Nyrup Rasmussen, 
prime minis ter for the past 
five years, seems to have mis- 
calculated badly by calling 
the election six mouths early 
— and 10 weeks before the 
vote to endorse the treaty his 
government negotiated. 

Late opinion polls showed 
his rival, Uffe Ellemann-Jen- 
sen, the rightwing former for- 
eign minister, is likely to 
squeeze ahead. 

Because EU treaties must 
be ratified by all 15 member 
states before they can be im- 
plemented, the constitutional 
obligation in Denmark to put 
treaties to a referendum could 
conceivably scupper the Am 
sterdam project and jeopar- 
dise enlargement. 

The signs, however, are 
that a change of government 
will not affect the outcome be- 
cause Danish conservatives 
seem. If anything, even keen- 
er to secure the treaty's en- 
dorsement. 

In a 1 referendum in 1992 
Danes narrowly rejected the 

Maastricht treaty, negotiated 
by Mr Ellemann-Jensen as 
foreign minister — a verdict 
overturned when the ques- 
tion was put to them again 
the following year. 

This time, with Mr Rasmus- 
sen and Mr Ellemann-Jensen 
both backing Amsterdam, the 
polls show a 20-point lead in 
favour of ratification. 

Both men are much more 
enthusiastic about Europe 
than the electorate. Even 
though Denmark. like Brit 
a in. has an opt-out from the 
single currency, the two lead 
ers would like to join as soon 
as a yes vote can be secured 
in a further referendum. 
Voters appear to have given 


their centre-left government 
little credit for the country's 
economic prosperity and fall- 
ing unemployment. The 
three-week campaign brutally 
exposed Mr Rasmussen's lack 
of policy ideas and, because 
there was broad agreement 
between the parties on mast 
issues, immigration emerged 
as the key concern. 

Mr Ellemann-Jensen, a 



Rasmussen: Snap poll may 
have been miscalculation 



Ellemann-Jensen: Tax cm 
pledges were popular 


wily, charismatic politician 
is leading his Venstre Party 
for the seventh time. Venstre 
means left and the party o' 
scribes itself as liberal. But 
is actually to the right of 
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whom it has replaced as th< 
main centre-right opposition. 

In one or the most highly 
faxed countries on earth -Ti 
50 per cent average rate of 
come tax and VAT at 25 per 
cent — Mr EllemannJenserTs 


bland promise or tax 
while maintainin g se 
went down well. His pie 
tighten immigration 
helped too. 

"There is a chance w 
form a government bul 
always very careful 
committing hubris," h 
with a broad grin. *1 
guarded optimism." 

Yesterday Mr Rasn 
was in the StrogeL Co; 
gen’s main shopping 
on a last, desperate 
about in search of vot 
has not impressed voter 
his claims that his 
promises on tax do n. 
up. 

Although Danes are 
bling about the presii 
style of elections these 
Mr Rasmussen app 
without security. A few 
workers handed hi] 
roses — in a conscious « 
Tony Blair — to give vo 
The prime minister 
off leaves and thorns ft 
stems as he offered tl 
anyone who stopped an 
ted. He muttered: ’Tl 
every vote tomorrow.” 
, ,°* es - he knows 
will be his fault. His di 
to call the snap electic 
his party’s chief strata 
surprise. 

“The trouble is R 
sen’s attempted to cop 
Blair and he's ended ti 
mg like John Major, 
one political journalist 
Niels Helveg Peters, 
foreign minister and ; 
her of the small Social-: 
party which is a junio 
tion partner in the i 
ment, sighed: “I woul 
preferred the election 
Pen later. There is i 

satisfaction with the 

E y, .H5 ation Is low, v 
the best record in Eur 
reducing unemploymt 
quite clear thereis goc 
... perhaps good thh 
Wry tattres 

Nearly lOper cent 
vote is expected to be 
fringe rightwing parti 
ing for Denmark's tiny 
lty of black inunigran 
sent home. 

If the result is as t 
f*P. ect ed, the parti 
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British nuclear ship barred 
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tional waters to await the outcome of further negotiations. The 
governor of Aomon prefecture. Morio Kimura. blocked the ship’s 
entry after he was denied a meeting with the prime minister 
Ryutaro H as h i m oto. to discuss the country's nuclear storage* 
policy. — Jonathan Watts, Tokyo. 8 


Beijing’s ex-mayor to be tried 

THE former Beijing mayor and Communist Party politburo 
member Chen >Qtong will be tried soon for embezzlement and 
dereliction of duty, the Chinese procurator-general. Zhang Siq- 
ing, told the national legislative assembly yesterday. 

Mr Chen stepped down as mayor of Beijing in 1995 after a 
protege facing arrest for corruption committed suicide. He was 
expelled from the party in September. 

Newspapers have depicted his administration as a hotbed of 
corruption which may have cost the city as much as 
£1.25 billion. — AP, Beijing. 


Kabbah welcomed home 

JUBILATION replaced the despair of war in Sierra Leone as 
thousands sang and danced in the streets of Freetown yesterday, 
welcoming President Ahmad Tejan Kabbah home after id months 
in exile . He promised to restore bis elected gove rnment rebuild 
the country and replace military' rule with democracy. 

President Kabbah has been. living in neighbouring Guinea 
since May, when Johnny Paul Koroma staged a bloody military 
coup. Greeting President Kabbah was the Nigerian strongman 
General Sani Abacha. whose army led the effort to oust Sierra 
Leone's military junta. — AP, Freetown. 


Light-headed with success 



An aboriginal 
dancer performs 
In Sydney to 
advertise a 
national “Sony 
Day 9 ’, on which 
Australians are 
urged to 
apologise for 
the “stolen 
generation" of 
children taken 
from aboriginal 
parents under 
previous 
assimilation 
policies, and to 

celebrate 

aboriginal 

culture. 

Australia** 

aboriginal 

leader 

yesterday urged 
the prime 
minister, John 
Howard, to 
apologise 
officially for the 

wrongdoing 

Photograph: 

William West 


Suharto clenches iron fist 


John Agllonby In Jakarta 



A girl is tossed into the air yesterday after passing the 
entrance test for the University of Tokyo. Only a third of 
9,000 candidates did PHOTOGRAPH: TORU YAMANAKA 


Trial hangs on dog’s blood 

CHIEF, a pit bull guard dog. was shot dead 15 months ago 
protecting his owners, and now DNA from his blood will be uaed 
as evidence In tbe trial ofhis owners' alleged killers. It is believed 
to be the first time a judge has allowed canine blood evidence in a 
DNA test result 

George Tuilefano and Kenneth Leulualalii are accused of mur- 
dering Jay Johnson, aged 22. and Raquel Rivera. 20. when John- 
son refused to sell them cannabis at his home. 

Chief was shot several times. Ten blood spots were found on the 
men’s jackets and a DNA company said that there was rally a one 
in 350 million chance that the blood was not Chiefs. The trial is 
set for June. — Christopher Reed, Los Angeles. 


Ortega accusations mount 

THE former Nicaraguan president Daniel Ortega, accused by his 
stepdaughter of sexual abuse last week, had been protected untxl 
now by his position as a Sandinlstahero. the woman's husband 
told reporters. “We denounce the abuse of power by Daniel Ortega 
and demand that he recognise the truth and be a man,’’ Alejandro 
Bendana, once Mr Ortega's deputy minister of foreign relations, 
told a news conference. 

Mr Ortega has denied tbe allegations by his stepdaughter. 

Zoilamerica Narvaez, who claims the abuse started when she was 

T i_ Mr Ortega's supporters say tbe accusations are a political plot 
to destroy him before a party congress decides If he sh ould 
continue as secretary-general of the SandinistaFrcart, Nicara- 
gua's largest opposition party. — Reuters. Managua. 


I NDONESIA’S ageing au- 
tocrat. President 
Suharto, was re-elected 
unopposed yesterday for 
a seventh five-year term 
as heavily armed police broke 
up a pro-democracy meeting 
organised to coincide with the 
poll and highlight the repres- 
sive nature of the former gen- 
eral's unbroken 32-year rule. 

The 1.000-member People's 
Consultative Assembly — 500 
of the president's appointees 
and 500 members of the House 
of Representatives vetted for 
their loyalty to him — did not 


Tearful 
Pinochet 
bids army 
farewell 


even hold a vote; President 
Suharto had not allowed any- 
one else to stand. 

The highest constitutional 
body also granted President 
Suharto, aged 76. extra pow- 
ers to clamp down on acts of 
subversion be considers 
threatening to national unity. 
Critics fear these will be used 
frequently as the world's 
fourth most populous country 
nears collapse after eight 
months of economic crisis, 
with soaring prices, unem- 
ployment and hyper-inflation. 

As the charade of legiti- 
macy played out in central Ja- 
karta. military intelligence of- 
ficers and dozens of riot 


police armed with wooden 
dubs stormed a suburban au- 
ditorium where 50 prudemoc- 
racy activists were holding an 
alternative congress. 

The actress Ratna Sarum- 
paet had just given the open- 
ing address. lambasting Presi- 
dent Suharto for not allowing 
freedom of expression, when 
the security forces burst in, 
claiming the organisers did 
not have permission to bold a 
political meeting. 

“They are using this meet- 
ing as a ridiculous stunt," the 
local police commander said. 

After brief scuffles two 
dozen police reinforcements 
armed with automatic rifles 


arrived. They cocked their 
weapons and pointed them at 
the activists, most of whom 
were women and two of 
whom were in wheelchairs. 

Nine people were arrested. 
“There is no democracy in 
this country," Ms Sarumpaet 
shouted as she was led away. 

Goenawan Mohamad, one 
of Indonesia's foremost pro- 
democracy activists who was 
due to speak at the meeting, 
later described the authori- 
ties' action as “complete over- 
kill". He said: “The govern- 
ment acts like this because 
they live in fear, because they 
are guilty of massive crimes 
against the people." 


He said that even tho ugh 
tbe meeting bad not achieved 
its purpose: “No protest is 
meaningless when the injus- 
tice is so great" 

One of several Western dip- 
lomats present he would 
recommend that his govern- 
ment complain formally 
about the incident “This is a 
peaceful demonstration and 
people are being arrested at a 
peaceful demonstration. They 
are not being allowed to exer- 
cise their rights to assemble 
or speak freely." 

One participant, who 
refused to give his name, said: 
“The way tbe police acted 
today shows there has been 


no political development in 
Indonesia in the three de- 
cades Suharto has been in 
power. And now that he has 
extra powers, none is likely." 

Thousands of students from 
more than 30 universities 
continued their campus dem- 
onstrations yesterday, claim - 
ing President Suharto was 
not acting to end the eco- 
nomic crisis. 

At Jakarta's Jayahaya Uni- 
versity. Indonesian democ- 
racy was depicted as a corpse 
‘■However, this is not quite 
right," one student said. 
"President Suharto has not 
killed off democracy, he has 
never let it he bom.” 


PhilGurtson 

l^tm America correspondent 


Pilot ‘may have been suicidal’ 

INVESTIGATORS are exploring the possibility that the crash of 
fog snk A irW in Indonesia in December t h at kil led 104 people was 
caused intentionally by a suicidal pilot, the Aslan Wall Street 
journal reported yesterday. Investigators bave reportecfiy been 
juzzled by why the black boxes— which record pitots conversa- 
jons and details <rf plane functions — stopped before the jet hit the 
iround. Investigators are looking into whether the recorders 
were manually deactivated, the paper said. —AP. Singapore. 


tears in his 
eyes. General Au- 
gusta Pinochet 
handed over command of 
the Chilean army yesterday 
after almost a quarter of a 
century, at a ceremony fea- 
turing 2.000 goose-stepping 
soldiers. But he showed no 
remorse for victims of his 
1973-90 military regime. 

President Eduardo Fret 
listened impassively as 
Latin America’s longest- 
serving military officer jus- 
tified the bloody 1973 coup. 
The survival of Chile “as a 
free and sovereign nation" 
had been in doubt, he said. 

At a meeting in the presi- 
dential palace on Monday , 
Gen Pinochet, aged 82, Is 
said to have thanked Presi- 
dent Frei for opposing plans 
by ruling coalition mem- 
bers to prevent his taking 
his seat as a senator-fbr-life. 

Under bis 1980 constitu- 
tion — ratified by plebiscite 
— former presidents .who 
served for six years become 
lifetime senators. 



Police used tear gas and 
water cannons In central 
Santiago yesterday to scat- 
ter hundreds of demonstra- 
tors protesting against the 
senate seat. Some were 
beaten by police. 

There were also demon- 
strations in Valparaiso, seat 


of congress, with a candle- 
lit vigil for victims of the 
Pinochet regime. 

The atmosphere in Valpa- 
raiso is tense as both pro- 
and anti-Pinochet demon- 
strators converge for 
tomorrow's senatorial 
swearing-in. 


Hefner divorce ‘muddle’ 

KIMBERLY Heftier, the 34-year-old second wife ofHayboy maga- 
zine’s founder. Hugh Heftier, filed for divorce but the couple 
almost immediately called the application a mistake. 

•This filing took place in a moment of misunderstanding. We 

are stiB exploring a reconciliation, and neither ofus wants a 

divorce." they said in a statement released by Playboy Enter- 
prises A spokeswoman said the divorce application would defi- 
nitely*’’ be withdrawn. — Reuters. las Angeles. 

French pile-up injured drivers 

ABOUT 80 cars and trucks crashed in thick ft® on the A31 in 
eastern France between Metz and Ttionville, near the German 
bonier, yesterday, injuring 53 people, eight of them seriously, 
police said. — AP. Metz. 

Darrell brings the house down 

DARRELL Carpenter was so angry at being ordered to seU to 
houre he tmfe and share fee profits wife his estranged wrfe that, 

according to police, he flattened the house wife a front-end loader. 
West Virginia police say his twoetorey home in SissovriDe was 
reduced to a pile of rubble- He was charged with being Intoxicated 
in public. — AP. SissonviUe. 


‘T roopergate’ writer 
admits conspiracy 


Martin Kettte In Wa sh ington 


T HE White House yester- 
day celebrated a public 
relations victory in its 
efforts to tar Bid Clinton’s 
accusers in the Monica 
Lewinsky case as politically 
motivated. 

Their delight followed an 
a dmis sion by fee journalist 
David Brock, who wrote the 
1993 magazine article that 
triggered toe Paula Jones sex- 
ual harassm ent case, that he 
had been part of a rightwing 
Arkansas-based conspiracy 
against Mr Clinton. 

In an open letter to Mr Clin- 
ton in fee April issue of Es- 
quire magazine, Mr Brock 
apologises to fee president, 
admitting , “I conspired to 


damage you and your presi- 
dency”. and saying the article 
was “a charade”. 

Meanwhile. Kathleen Wil- 
ley gave evidence to the fed- 
eral grand jury in Washing- 
ton yesterday about alleged 
sexual harassment by the 
president in 1993. Ms Willey 
arrived wife assistants of the 
prosecutor Kenneth Starr, 
suggesting she is now co-oper- 
ating with his investigation. 

Mr Clinton’s White House 
secretary, Betty Currie, is ex- 
pected to give further evi- 
dence on a critical aspect of 
the Lewinsky case: whether 
Mr Clinton was involved in 
efforts to secure the return of 
gifts to the White House in- 
tern and in moves by Vernon 
Jordan to find her a new job. 

The White House yesterday 


Issued a one-line statement 
“Mr Clinton appreciates and 
accepts Mr Brock’s apology ” 

Mr Brock’s 1993 ‘‘Trooper- 
gate” article in American 
Spectator magazine cited ac- 
cusations by four Arkansas 
state troopers of womanising 
by Governor (Hinton, and led 
Ms Jones to file her suit 

Mr Brock said yesterday: 
“Doing a cost-benefit analysis 
of Troopergate. fee costs — to 
the country and to fee presi- 
dency — far outweigh the 
benefit’’ 

In his Esquire article he 
writes: “Surveying the wreck- 
age my report has wrought 
fbur years later, Fve asked 
myself over and over: What 
the hen was I doing investi- 
gating your private fife in the 
first place?” 


A witness schooled in the 
ways of Chinese jails 


John Gtttings meets Wei Jingheng, who 
will give the Foreign Secretary a first-hand 
account of Beijing’s human rights see-saw 


W EI JINGSHENG, who 
meets Robin Cook 
this morning, is a 
specialist in Chinese prisons 
who learned the hard way. He 
will tell the Foreign Secre- 
tary. from his own experi- 
ence, that when Beijing’s rela- 
tions with the West improve 
conditions get worse for fee 
dissidents inside. 

“The guards used to help 
me quietly and no one would 
bother to investigate,” he 
said. 

“But when there was a new 
deal with the US, then inter- 
national pressure would ease 
and they were punished.” 

Mr Wei needed help more 
than once in fee Chinese jails 
where he was confined, ac- 
cept for one brief break, from 
1979 to last year. 

He has been put on death 
row, kept in solitary confine- 
ment. and placed in cells with 
a “trusty” who was promised 
extra food to beat him up. 

When his teeth fell out, be 
was given hard pancakes: 
after he went on hunger 
strike be was fbree-fed. 

He spent years in north- 
west Qjnghai on a 10,000ft pla- 
teau, and more years an a salt 
field in north China. 

Now he can look back with 
a touch of amusement Was 
he aide to turn off the light In 
his cell? 

“I couldn’t turn it off for 18 
years," he said. “There never 
was a switch. The only ques- 
tion was whether the power 
was working or not" 

He is critical of what he 
regards as Western illusions 
about the Chinese rule of law. 

“Foreigners have no real 
understanding: they think 
that perhaps Chinese jails are 
a bit worse than those in Eng- 
land. China doesn't have a 
law applying to all people: fee 
law is what the Communist 
Party decides and can inter- 
pret as it chooses.” 

And he has queried a cell 
scene in the film Red Comer, 
starring Richard Gere, when a 
rice bowl is rinsed out In the 
lavatory pan because there is 
no water in fee tap. In his 
prison cells, Mr Wei said, 
there was no tap at aH Even to 
brush one’s teeth, the water 
came from fee lavatory. And 
it only came on twice a day. 


“If you had diarrhoea and 
couldn’t wait till fee next 
water run. then fee whole 
cell would smell beyond 
Imagination." 

Speaking in Oxford yester- 
day, he had harsher words for 
Western governments who 
now claim, on fee basis of e 
few gestures from China, feat 
human rights have improved. 
He mentioned banking deals, 
power station contracts and 
other commercial Induce- 



Wei Jingsheng: From death 
row to a diplomatic freedom 

ments to be nice about 
Beijing. 

One such gesture was his 
own release last November on 
“medical parole”. It was a 
sweetener to follow up Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin's visit to 
Washington and pave the way 
for Bill Clinton's China sum- 
mit this year. 

“They kept on saying. 'Why 
don’t you leave the country? 
If you stay here, all you can 
do is remain in prison’.'* 

When he finally decided to 


accept this way out from a 
lifetime of jail, he wrote a for- 
mal letter asking to “go 
abroad" to seek medical treat- 
ment for a heart condition. 

** “You must change it’’ they 
said. ‘Write that you want to 
go specially to fee US! After 
you're there you can go on 
where you like.”’ The good- 
will gesture to Mr Clinton 
had to be made explicit. 

Mr Wei belongs to that gen- 
eration of Red Guards who 
began as fervent Maoists in 
the Cultural Revolution (1966- 
76) but became disillusioned 
when they saw how ordinary 
people suffered. 

The revelation came at the 
age of 16 when be was travel- 
ling in one of fee poorest 
parts of China, and met a fe- 
male beggar who had covered 
her body wife mud because 
she had no clothes. 

From then on, he recalls, 
whenever be beard talk about 
the “superiority of socialism" 
he would mutter “bullshit”. 

In fee shortlived Democ- 
racy Wall period (1978-79) 
after Mao Zedong's death, he 
wrote a famous manifesto de- 
claring feat the official four 
targets of economic modern- 
isation would not work with- 
out a “fifth modernisation — 
democracy". He lambasted 
Deng Xiaoping for pursuing 
“the path of personal dictator- 
ship". and was quickly 
arrested. 

His outlook still reflects 
those times, when everything 
was either red or black. As 
soon as he reached tbe US In 
December he wrote an article 
insisting that — even after 
China's economic advances — 
there can still be “no modern- 
isation without democracy". 

And bis judgement is still 
as severe as it was in 1976, 
when he refused to mourn fee 
death of fee popular prime 
minister Zhou Enlai, because 
“he was also a dictator”. 
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I AM horrified to find a 
howler in the updated 
version ofMatthew Far- 
ris’s book. Great Parliamen- 
tary Scandals, la the chap- 
ter on Jonathan Aitken, 
Matthew writes: “Before 
Aitken.’ s libel collapsed the 
defendants, unable to sub- 
stantiate the pimping alle- 
gations, bad withdrawn 
their defences on these." 
This is simply untrue; the 
Guardian never dropped the 
allegations about Aitken 
procuring women for his 
Arab friends. So bow did 
Matthew make the mistake? 
A tiny cine appears in the 
Introduction, when Mat- 
thew relates that he sent the 
text to those featured before 
publication. Aha! Matthew 
Is quick to confirm the sus- 
picion. "Yes, I did ask him to 
check the draft," he says, a 
little ruefully- “He was so 
completely emphatic about 
this that rm afraid 1 took 
him at his word." But was 

making Jo nathan Aitken. 

chief fact-checker on a chap- 
ter about Jonathan Aitken a 
little, well, naive?” “In ret- 
rospect. I think I should 
have doubled checked the 
facts,” says Matthew. 
’There will be a new edi- 
tion." Ah well, no harm 
done. And it’s good to know 
that Jonathan ban rediscov- 
ered his sparkling form of 
old. 


an TTEMPTS to inject 
some sense of exctte- 
^F^hment about Andrew 
Smith, the employment min- 
ister and recent history's 
most obscure political pres- 
ence, make a stumbling 
start. A fax arrives from An- 
drew's office. “You asked 
for a fact a day from Andrew 
Smith,” it says. “Over 2,000 
young people who had been 
unemployed blah blah blah 
blah . . ."(I paraphrase 
slightly .) No, we did not ask 
for a fact a day from. Andrew 
(let alone propaganda), but 
a fact a day — an interesting 
one at that — about him. If 
the ministry wants to help 
us prepare for Andrew 
Smith Week, it will have to 
buck up its ideas. 


Y esterday, in a rare 
foray into lunch, the 
Diary went to the 
Grosvenor House hotel for 
the TRIC (no. I’ve no idea) 
TV awards. Presenting 
prizes was a motionless 
Prince Michael ofKent (If 
they are going to let him 
out, someone really ought to 
check the batteries first), 
while compering was my 
friend Sir Bernard Ingham, 
the noted astrologer. The 
highlight came when Bemle 
introduced his boss from a 
previous career, a certain 
Lady Thatcher. The old 
trout, apparently sober, 
ambled on to the stage, and 
announced Michael Palin — 
or Pah-tin. as she put it— as 
winner ofbest BBC show for 
Full Circle With Micheal 
Pah-Iin. What followed was 
joyous beyond belief Mr 
Pahrlin told an anecdote 
about bow. in a South Amer- 
ican village he visited, the 
people had an Ingenons way 
of ferm enting thing s even 
though they bad no sugar. 
They did it, he explained, 
“with the saliva of old 
women". Then he glanced at 
the Baroness. “No offence," 
be said. She looked up at 
him, baffled by the remark 
and by the deafening mirth 
that greeted it. What a man 
that Pah-Unis. 


■■ROM Brussels comes a 
!■ candidate for Book of 
■ the Month. One Hun- 
dred Words For Equality, by 
the European C ommissi on, 
gives a neat twist to the tra- 
ditional phrasebook. In- 
stead of “Good sir, may I 

have a ride on your splendid 
donkey?", it translates con- 
cepts such as “pay differen- 
tial" and “horizontal segre- 
gation” into all 11 EU 
languages. This Is especially 
useful for’toalnstream- 
lng" , which is the same in all 
11, and for tricky terms like 
“minimum wage”. This, we 
learn, is “salario minimo" 
in Italian, and the deceptive 
“saiaire minimal" in 
French. In Dutch, however, 
it is “minimumloon”. 




Dumbing down? Nonsense - the 
whole British nation is ‘braining up’ 



W HAT’S this? Oasis on 
The Archers? David 
Bowie on Desert 
Island Discs? Is there no end 
to the BBC's determination to 
dumb down? And, look out 
there’s worse to come. On 
Monday Radio 4 Controller 
James Boyle will unveil the 
new schedule — dumbed 
down, no doubt, to the point 
of imbecility. The Daily Tele- 
graph was surely not exagger- 
ating yesterday when it gave 
us this chilling warning: "Get 
ready for the battle to save 
BBC Radio as we know it” 
But what if the Cassandras 
are wrung? What if the cur- 
rent trend is not dumbing 
down, but rather, in Mr 
Boyle's phrase, “braining up” 
— not Just on Radio 4, hut in 
an those comers of our cul- 
ture assumed to have been 
debased by the need to bring 
more people in? Indeed, per- 
haps ail the panic about 
"dumbing down” is mere 
snobbery — a horrible 
phrase, itself pretty moronic, 
designed to conceal one of the 
Elite’s oldest and ugliest 
traits: its fierce determina- 
tion to keep the cultural jew- 
els an to itself. 

For, contrary to the 
received wisdom, the evi- 
dence of brainlng-up is an 
around, from the newspapers 
we read to the movies we see. 
Stephen Spielberg once de- 
voted himself to tales of long- 
fingered aliens and hungry 
sharks. Now he’s setting out 
to be the cinematic chronicler 
of the gravest episodes in 
human history, whether the 
Holocaust in Schindler's List 
or slavery in Amistad. Martin 
Scorsese bunt a reputation as 
the blood-spattered maestro of 
Mean Streets and Goodfellas. 
Yet his latest film, Kundun, is 
a long, thoughtful biography 


of the Dalai Lama — with 
only a glimpse of a machine- 
gun massacre in two-and-a- 
balf hours. 

Spielberg has been knocked 
for “dumbing down” such a 
serious topic as the slave 
trade, in order to render it 
palatable in the multiplex — 
often by the same people who 
moan that Hollywood never 
grapples with difficult subject 
matter. But it's possible to see 
the director’s efforts another 
way: as a pretty successful 
attempt to “brain up" the 
mass audience. 

The latest trends In print 
ten a similarly upbeat story. 
When Longitude and Fer- 
mat’s Last Theorem — non- 
fiction accounts of the lives of 
a cartographer and mathema- 
tician respectively — top the 
best-sellers' list are those 
authors dumbing down? Or 
are readers smartening up? 
Much is made of the “dumb- 
ing down" of the ouce-quality 
newspapers, all of them 
happy to put AU Saints on the 
front page rather than the 
latest cabinet reshuffle in 
Nepal It is a sign, say the 
pessimists, that the culture is 
being coarsened. But as the 
Guardian’s own Roy Greens- 
lade has argued., detailed 
study of the five major broad- 
sheets shows no great sacri- 
fice in quality. The brainy 
stuff Is still there, even if it is 
now surrounded by supple- 
ments on soft furnishings and 
the Spice Girls. 

Rather than dumbing down, 
sales figures reveal fonnerly- 
tabloid readers “trading up" 
to buy broadsheet news- 
papers. Cheaper prices and 
more accessible presentation 
have ensured that the broad- 
sheets are no longer "the posh 
papers” — but alternatives to 
the Daily Mail. The result is a 


gradual merging of wgHnnal 

culture to the middle. Instead 
of one language for the elite, 
and another for the working 
man, a new shared vernacu- 
lar is taking shape. We once 
occupied separate worlds, 
either Radio 3 or Radio L 
Now any of us can listen to 
Classic FM. 

You’d think we would cele- 
brate this collective smarten- 
ing-up. And yet most moves 
toward popularising are seen 
the other way, condemned in 
the dread phrase “dumbing 
down.” How come? The 
answer lies in the snobbery 
that still infUses so much of 
British life. 

The well-heeled Radio 4 lis- 
tener can't sincerely believe 
the station has dumbed down. 
Two decades ago the Today 
programme did not debate the 
minutiae of social policy, but 
told light tales of knitting vic- 
ars and skateboarding ducks. 
Start The Week was not a 
colloquium of science and cul- 
ture, but inoffensive chat 
fronted by Richard Baker. 
Radio 4 is incomparably 
smarter now than it was then. 


B UT that to the cultural 
snob, is precisely the 
problem. “This trea- 
sure is meant to be ours,” 
they think — even if they 
would never say so out loud. 
If Amistad was four hours 
long; ideally with subtitles, it 
would have been deluged with 
praise. But how dare that up- 
start Spielberg allow hoi pol- 
io! to be privy to such special- 
ist knowledge! Let him stay to 
Jurassic Park; this Is ours. 

This is not a new reaction 
from the British ruling. class. 
“If one heard what was said 
to the 1680s and 1890sabout 
the ‘new literates', it’s quite 
similar to what people say 


now about dumbing down, 
confirms John Carey, Merton 
Professor of English at 
Oxford. In his book. Intellec- 
tuals And The Masses, he 
revealed the elite's panic at 
the prospect that, thanks to 


the 1870 Education Act learn- 
ing was about to became a 
mass pursuit It was no coin 
cidence, Carey argues, that 
Woolf, Joyce and the other 
prophets of Modernism set 
out to write incomp rehensi- 
falenovels — just as the mob 
was learning to read. What 
else but snobbery, asks Carey, 
can have led TS Eliot to quip 
that “modem poetry must be 
difficult” 

Eliot's heirs today are those 
who condemn Classic FM pre- 
senters for their estuary ac 
cents or only see the flaws in 
The Full Monty once it has 
become a box office smash. 
They are badly wrong, forget- 
ting that some of history's 
greatest artists were audi- 
ence-chasers: Charles Dick- 
ens was panned as a senti- 
mentalist for his crowd- 
pleas tog techniques, while 
William Shakespeare shame- 
lessly pandered to the illiter- 
ate groundlings in the pit 
Dumbing down was their 
stock to trade. 

There is much talk these 
days of the need to expand 
and modernise our democ- 
racy. Most of us see that as a 
task for the politicians — fair 
votes in elections, self-rule for 
Scotland and Wales, that kind 
of thing. But a shift to genu- 
ine democracy would have to 
go much deeper. It will in- 
volve sharing the cultural 
spoils, not hoarding them to 
the hands of. the educated 
Site. But that heed not mean 
dumbing down — and the 
sooner we smarten up and 
realise it the better. 


Tobacco barons wage war on a nation 

Indian addiction 


Jenny 

Barraclough 


THE giant tobacco firm BAT 
has recently been upsetting 
health campaigners by its 
belligerent PR tactics in ad- 
vance of the dawn of No- 
Smoking Day this morning. 
But the British event is in 
reality a bit of an irrele- 
vance. The real battle is tak- 
ing place in the third world. 

India, for example, is al- 
ready addicted to tobacco in 
non-Westem ways. At the 
Tata Memorial Hospital In 
Bombay, bed after bed con- 
tains patients with an array 
of visually shocking cancers 
of the month and neck. 
Many have tubes of flesh 
connecting their chest with 
their faces, where the 
removal of the tumour has 
left a hole. There X saw Dr. 
Pradham. a quiet, kind, 
Edinbnrgh-traixied surgeon. 

operating on a beautifhl 20- 
y ear-old boy* His face was 
distorted by a massive 
tumour. He'd been diewing 
"pan”, a mixture of tobacco. 


betel nut and lime, since be 
was 10 and sleeps with it in 
bis mouth. He has his lower 
jaw and cheek and half Us 
month cut away. The cheek 
is replaced by a piece of his 
chest, and the top of his 
month Is stretched around 
to replace the missing half 
of the bottom lip. He will 
never be beautiftil again. 

Hie next operation is on a 
mi ddl e -aged man who has 
smoked “bidls” (very cheap, 
small roll-ups with raw 
tobacco wrapped inside a 
leaf) all his life. He has can- 
cer in his larynx and lymph 
nodes. The opened-up neck 
Is a maze of veins, arteries 
and nerves. Dr Pradham, 
bis knife skirting carefully 
around what looks like a 
urinate piece of taut redoot- 
ttm, pg phiwg “We make 
every effort to save this 
nerve because it supplies the 
muscle for the shoulder. 
Most of our patients are la- 
bourers and 5 they must be 
able to catty weight.” 

At least 60,000 people 
have their larynx removed 


like this each year in India. 
Ninety-five per cent of each 


cancers are caused by 
tobacco. Into this tobacco- 
loving society is being Intro- 
duced a yet more insidious 
threat Western firms like 
BAT want to get these mil- 
lions of people addicted to 
manufactured cigarettes, 
and to seduce the young. 

BAT, for example, owns 32 
per cent of the Indian 
Tobacco Company, which 
controls 64 per cent of the 
cigarette market. The bet- 
ter-off poor are being 
weaned off their “pan” and 
their little roll-up bidls on to 

“proper” cigarettes, (Ciga- 
rettes are only 18 per cent of 
Indian tobacco consump- 
tion.) They had to be cheap 
to compete with the bid! So 
a mini cigarette was 

Introduced. 

Bat as the commercials 
director Prated Kakkar ex- 
plains: “Who wants to 
smoke a small cigarette 
which might he compared 
with his sexual perfor- 
mance?" He was brought in 
to make a film that would 
persuade Indian men that 
“Heroes”, although small, 
would enhance their mascu- 


linity. EDs commercial used 
a famous and sexy star of a 
current box-office hit to heat 
up all the men and get all 
the girls, while smoking 
very small Heroes. Sales 
went up from 0.6 billion 
cigarettes to 1994-5 to 18 
billion by 1996. 

Meanwhile, to Bombay’s 
trendiest clubs, techno 


This boy has his 
lower jaw and 
cheek and half his 
mouth cutaway 


music thuds out into the 
night Inside, everyone ap- 
pears to be to jeans and 
black leather. This eve- 
ning’s Hollywood Nostalgia 
event Is sponsored by Clas- 
sic, an ITC brand designed 
for the growing numbers of 
young affluent Indians for 
whom everything Western 
is desirable. 

And the big challenge is to 
capture the very young. 


Cricket is a national ob- 
session. played by children 
from six upwards on any 
available clearing. Wills 
Tobacco, another ITC brand, 
paid over £10 million to 
have the recent Cricket 
World Cup renamed after 
wills, with the company's 
logo on the players' outfits. 

One survey of 5,000 14 - 
year-old Goan school- 
children subsequently found 
that 8 per cent of those who 
watched on TV experi- 
mented with cigarettes 
afterwards, and 16 per cent 
thought you became a better 
cricketer if yon smoked 

Wills. 

Half India's population is 
under 20. Tobacco compa- 
nies are trying to make up 
for lost sales in the West by 
Pushing into the developing 
countries. They have al- 
ready made huge garn< in 
Burma, Taiwan, South 
Korea and Malaysia. Now 
to India, they are trying to 

crack one of the biggest mar- 
kets in the world. 


The author produced Cancer 
Wars (or C4 TV 


Persuading 

poujadists 



BEAKFAST in a hotel 

on the Pinner Road, 

North London, saw a 

curious Hash of cultures. The 
minister in charge of welfire- 

to-work had come to sell the 
“new deal” to the people who 
will make or break it — local 
cm an businesses. 

There amid the mountain- 
ous plates of bacon and egg 
were assembled the sceptical 
ranks of the local chamber of 
commerce. Mainly white 
middle -aged men, few had a 
good word to say for govern- 
ment, bureaucracy, civil ser- 
vants or the Unemployed- 

Pity poor Andrew Smith, 
the minister who devours 
plate loads ctf breakfast every 
week trying to persuade these 
recalcitrant poujadists that 
the new deal is good news for 
them. Sullen, selfish, con- 
temptuous of the poor, espe- 
cially young dossers on bene- 
fit, those who spoke gave an 
unappealing Impression of the 
gathering. Can they be per- 
suaded? 

On April 6 the new deal rolls 
out nationally. For the next 
four months, the first 18-25- 
year-olds unemployed at least 
six months, will go through 
the “Gateway”, trying to find 
them jobs or identify obstacles 
to working. The Illiterate will 
get a year’s education, drug 
addicts will be bought places 
on treatment programmes, 
the h om eless found places to 
live and the hopeless sorted 
out (£6,000 can be spent on 
each, with an average of 
£34)00). Any still unemployed 
after the Gateway choose an 
option — education, an enviro- 
mental task force or a volun- 
tary job, each with training. 

But research shows the best 
chance of success is a real job. 
So employers will get £60 a 
week bribe, plus £750 for train- 
ing with a National Voca- 
tional Qualification. 

In north-west London, and 
indeed across the country, 
most jobs must come from 
small and medium-sized 
businesses. That’s where job 
growth has been. But small 
businesses are by nature 
bloody-minded Individualists 
in a constant state of grudge 
against government — grum- 
bling about bureaucracy, 
form-filling and taxes. Will 
enough of them feel a civic 
duty to take on new dealers? 


H ARROW and Brent 
chamber of commerce 
were in a sour moc 

Mnnrlav **«■*•« I a. . « 


,■ ■ were in a sour mood on 
Monday morning. Andrew 
Smith made, as ever, an elo- 
quent appeal to their better na- 
tures, full of missionary »ai- 
this grand visionary project 
will create profound social 
change, rescuing the young 
°m 8 life on the margins 
catching them early, giving 
^ em f work-habit and stem- 
ming the flow into longterm 
unemployment for ever 
Were they moved? Not a bit 

of comment 
from the floor "Ask younT^ 
Peopleif they want a job-1 

forget it! They're getting too 
much on benefits.” ‘Tfthey'VB 

SK ployed six months, 
you re asking us to employ the 

"One Sthe 

employment service staff 
rame to see us, but he’d never 

m his life, and we ended ud 
against the whole thing." Sev- 
eral <md they mdn'twant'^ 
health and safety on their 
backs, more forms to on or 
snoopers from the employ- 
^entservice checking up'on 

sSsssaa* 

*■ the poll- 

SS®" 11 '"Most of these 

SBS5aasS< 

SgKSSE-, 

sssgsss? 

Morton of 

awaydlsheaitSiedf'TS 


came 
can ten 


you. I saw red at some things 
they said.” She has to Increase 
her monthly vacancies by 20 
per cent to make this work 
and she hasn’t yet signed up 
one employer. ", 

This was her second bum- - 

ness meeting. “I thought that s 
all it would take, but plainly 
well have to go round to each 
one of them to explain it bet- 
ter." She was infuriated by tbe 
misinfo rmation: no, there was 
no extra health and safety non- 
sense: no, the employment 
service was not going to be 
snooping. Most important, no, 
they would not be sending out 
dead-beat criminals and illit- 
erate dreg addicts. 

Andrew Smith said this was 
the toughest meeting he’d 
done so Ear. Indeed, it wasn’t 
encouraging. In some areas 
the new deal has done well In 
signing up employers, but it’s 
not easy. 

The businessmen sneered at 
the lack of social skills and 
motivation of the unem- 
ployed. scrounging on the tax- 
payer. But they lacked much 
sense of social respo n sibili t y 
themselves. It was all the bot- 
tom line, and what's- in-it-for- 
me. 

Their attitudes are more 
likely to be a problem than the 
attitudes of the young. I satin 
on some of the first interviews 
between new dealers and their 
personal advisers in one of 
the pilot schemes already run- 
ning in Lambeth. They ar- 
rived nervous and suspicious, 
wondering if they'd be handed 
a shovel and made to work 
regardless of their ambitions 
and their skills. But without 
exception each of them left as- 
tonished and delighted by 
what was an offer. Most had 
never had a long personal in- 
terview before and were 
pleased to have their own per- 
sonal adviser who would be 
there for them throughout the 
next 10 months. 



Britain’s bosses — 
sullen, selfish and 
contemptuous 
of the poor 


Most of them were not the 
^employable dregs so feared 
oy the chamber of commerce 
'-some were graduates with 
U ?P5 de 6rees who 
^ded help to get started- 
*fears of ending up on s ome 
compulsory environmental 
^^I orc ® 1 wer e blown away 
tazzled them. A 
s spec *fi c installation art- 
jst was amazed to be offered a 

ivwrS?*! “^ha-management 
course. A completely filthy 

young man who wanted to 

SSssaffca- 

ES5BAgSS“ 

couton’t beiieve her luck ai the 

tear 1 ' 

course this Is early davs 

the best optionsare all 
still available, it wffl need 

more businesses to 

22 *. offers of all kinds to 
keep it going. 


respond wen, ifthe 
to jobs and Stoning 
go<xL But tftSlSr 
Payers refuse to join in, the ' 
K M caa’t work. Ifthe 
business ‘community” as It 
25 j» itself; Is Ho£- 

S’fflssatsSF 

tad better 

«art circulating in the 
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Containing 

Milosevic 

The UN forces are the key 

there is laborious diplomacy 
and heavy warnings to Serbia; over there 
jn an old garage there are 51 bodies, some 
purned beyond recognition or with shat- 
tered skulls. The search for a long-term 
solution to Kosovo has only begun because 
of the storm of Serbian paramilitary vio- 
lence which destroyed a village under the 
control of Albanian insurgents. The need 
for a solution was already pressing before 
last week’s fighting in Prekac part of the 
fragedy is that it took the slaughter to goad 
the diplomats into action. 

Sert> repression in Kosovo is unaccept- 
able but does not yet justify’ support for 
armed rebellion after years of non-violent 
resistance by the Albanian majority. The 
Jashari clan in Prekaz had carried out 
terrorist acts: they were armed and fired 
ra.ck on the Serbian forces. But the evi- 
dence is piling up that the operation went 
,'iar beyond anything which might purport 
p to be a legitimate police action. The bodies 
include women and children: Albanian 
men appear to have been shot after they 
surrendered. Even the Information Minis- 
try in Belgrade admits that innocent civil- 
ians were killpc L 

Yesterday Robin Cook reiterated the de- 
mand of the Contact Group which met in 
London on Monday for President Milosevic 
to restore autonomy to the Albanians of 
Kosovo. The so-called “parallel institu- 
tions’’ run by the Albanians all pre-date 
1990 when Belgrade unilaterally abolished 
Kosovo's autonomy. They include the Alba- 


nian part of the Kosovo parliament and the 
whole structure of education. What is new 
is the Serbian apparatus of repression, 
established on military lines to keep the 
province under control. Punitive laws and 
illegal dismissals have made over a hun- 
dred thousand Albanians unemployed. It 
may be difficult to recreate meaningful 
autonomy but the demand has to be 
pressed. The parliamentary elections 
scheduled by the parallel Albanian struc- 
ture would provide a starting-point. The 
Serb leader may perhaps be more wary of 
provoking more violence than in Bosnia — 
where he hoped to gain from overturning 
the status quo. In Kosovo he is Hangin g on 
to a precarious possession which will soon 
be in worse jeopardy. Indeed yesterday's 
statement from the Democratic League of 
Kosovo, the main Albanian party there, 
suggests that autonomy is no longer 
l regarded as enough by the majority party. 
A workable formula may in the end imply 
some kind of internationalisation — per- 
haps a free zone or region with outside 
guarantors — falling short of formal state- 
hood. But that is a long way down the line. 

The commitment to give “consideration” 
to adapting and extending the UN mandate 
on the Macedonian border is vital, but must 
be taken further quickly and visibly. It was 
wrong to begin winding down this unique 
“preventive deployment" force even before 
the latest crisis: a few months later and it 
would have been gone. Now it is likely to 
provide the indispensable basis for a fbliow- 
on force which can be coupled to the 
extension of military links with Albania. 

This new “fire-wall" will provide at least 
a military buffer to reduce the possibility of 
the Kosovo conflict spilling over into west- 
ern Macedonia and across the Albanian 
border. It is an important physical symbol 
too of the UN commitment Invoking the 


International War Crimes Tribunal in the 
Hague, and pressing for a visit by the UN 
High Commissioner on Human Rights, are 
also important demands with which Mr 
Milosevic has ten days to comply. The 
whole package of sanctions now cobbled 
together is a modest start but it requires a 
response: the diplomats should be planning 
tougher steps nest — and signalling them 
too — if Belgrade says no. 

Discarded dads 

They must be told their rights 

COMPARE two separate approaches to un- 
married fathers. In Wisconsin to which all 
politicians now travel, state officials can 
even be found lurking in maternity hospi- 
tals to ensure unmarried fathers acknowl- 
edge their paternal responsibilities. When 
young men turn up with flowers, officials 
suddenly emerge with paternity forms 
ready to be signed. Contrast that with 
Britain where 230,000 births (35 per cent of 
the total) are now outside marriage. In 75 
per cent of these births both parents sign 
the birth certificate but, unbeknown to 
even well informed parents, signing the j 
certificate does not confer on the unmar- 
ried father any parental rights. NcK>ne tells 
them this. Parental responsibility in Brit- 
ain requires either a parental responsi- 
bility agreement or an order. There were 
only 3,000 of the first and 5,600 of the second 
in 1996. 

The lack of any legal parental responsi- 
bility does not normally become a problem 
until the relationship with the mother 
breaks down or until the mother becomes 
unable to exercise her parental responsi- 
bility by an accident for example, or men- 
tal deterioration. At that point the lack of 


paternal parental responsibility can be cru- 
cial The unmarried father has no legal 
right on even the most basic decisions: 
school, hospital care or even adoption. As 
the Scottish Law Commission noted, there 
is a huge anomaly here between the mar- 
ried father who re tains his rights even if he 
deserted bis wife during her pregnancy and 
the unmarried father, who even though he 
has been the main caring parent for many 
years, has no automatic rights. 

Ideally all fathers, like all mothers, 
should have automatic parental rights. Un- 
married fathers who are coercive or violent 
should lose these rights as married fathers 
do now. This would require legislation but 
there is an interim step which Michael 
Young, the social reformer, has been urging 
the Government to adopt it requires regis- 
trars to inform unmarried couples that 
jointly signing a birth certificate does not 
confer parental responsibility but inviting 
them to sign a parental responsibility 
agreement at the same time. If Wisconsin 
can send its officials to maternity hospitals, 
surely Britain can ask its registrars to push 
a form across a desk. There is already a 
standard form. It should be available in all 
register offices. A party interested in pro- 
moting the family should be encouraging I 
fathers to be ftdly involved with their 
families. That would not just help fathers 
but mothers and, most important of all 
children. 

PC pronouns 

Language abhors a vacuum 

WE SHOULDN'T laugh too loudly at the 
plight of politicians in France as they 
grapple with the g rammar of political cor- 
rectness. Prime Minister Lionel Jospin has 


ruled (as a contribution to International 
Women’s Day) that in future women in 
government should be railed Madam e la 
mini stre. This gesture has inevitably in- 
curred the wrath of the Academie Fran- 
chise which guards the traditions of French 
gr ammar , including the gender of nouns, 
like a linguistic Rottweiler. We shouldn’t 
laugh because Bri tain has problems of her/ 
its/his/their own. Although t he process of 
linguistic evolution has enable English to 
shed many of its Latinate genders, it still 
finds itself unable to cope with certain 
situations where the pronoun insists on 
being given a sex. “Everyone should do his 
bit” is no longer acceptable but to substi- 
tute “her” or “its" or even “their” creates a 
counterbalancing confusion. We certainly 
need a new word. That’s the easy bit But 
what should it be? 

It was comparatively easy to force the 
pace of evolution by coining “chairperson” 
or "chair” to oust “chairman” from its 
sexist perch. And “ mankin d" is gradually 
being replaced by “h umank ind" (which, 
although it still contains the misleading 
word “man", is sort of ambushed by the 
letters around it). Thousands of new words 
have been created in recent years. They are 
sprouting so fast that dictionary compilers 
are finding it difficult to keep up. Most of 
the time the new words are generated in 
response to market pressures. Except in 
one case. Inventing a non-gender specific 
pronoun to embrace men and women has 
so far proved elusive. The obvious solution 
would be to take one letter from “his” and 
insert it in “her" (or vice versa) to produce 
“hir”. It doesn’t sound right — but nor, 
presumably, did the word “his” when it 
was first uttered. Maybe a tiny tranche of 
millennium money should be set aside for 
the deviser of the best solution. Are there 
any suggestions out there? 


Letters to the Editor 




Who minds the kids (and foots the bill) 


V OU give the minloaffing 
I impression that things 
have changed in the House of 
Commons since the 50s when 
Betty Boothroyd worked as a 
secretary (Mistress of the 
House. March 9). We are still 
not allowed in the Library, and 
dare not step foot on the Ter- 
race unless invited. Indeed the 
authorities have recently 
thought up new regulations to 
make our working lives diffi- 
cult Although we are able to 
cycle or drive through the 
main gates to get to our place of 
work we have recently been 
deemed a security risk If we 
come through on foot Perhaps 
Betty Boothroyd could, on be- 
half of her successors, put 
pressure on the authorities to 
update the regulations affect- 
ing staff so they are more fit- 
ting Cor a Parliament ap- 
proaching the millennium. 
Janet Pickering. 

London. 

I WAS intrigued by the statis- 
tic in Peter Gorman's letter 
(March 7) that in 1996-7 “while 
11 per cent of people in Eng- 
land and Wales are Roman 
Catholics, 17 per cent of those 
in prison are” 

My mother. Kathleen Lons- 
dale, spent a month in 
Holloway prison in 1943. She 
was a Quaker and had refused 
to pay a fine for not registering 
for Ore-watching- On arrival a 
friendly inmate whispered 
that it was best to register as a 
Roman Catholic. They were 
issued with tables with red 
covers which, if wetted, c ould 
produce a passable substitute 
for lipstick. Protestants were 
given blue-covered bibles. 

My mother used this anec- 
dote to illustrate the pitfalls of 
interpreting statistics. 

Nancy Dawson. 

Biggleswade, 

Bedfordshire. 


Y OUR headline 'Target 
state benefits, say vot- 
ers" (March 10) empha- 
sises the dangers in using pub- 
lic opinion polls to guide 
policy. In particular they may 
be used to imply misleadingly 
simple policy directions when 
the reality they purport to rep- 
resent is much more complex. 

Take the example used by 
Larry Elliot: almost half of 
those questioned said they 
would like to see child benefit 
limited “to those who need it”. 
In fact this option was the one 
selected by just under half of 
the sample from a predeter- 
mined list in a complicated 
question. This was the only 
option to mention “need” and. 
therefore, the question was 
loaded to some extent 
However, my main concern 
is with the interpretation. 

First, it is not correct to say 
that the choice of this option 
implies that voters back the , 

idea ofLimitinghelp to the ' 

“needy’’ since some of those 
who replied would have had in 
mind mothers on average or 


higher incomes who, nonethe- 
less, need child benefit be- 
cause they carry the main res- 
ponsibility for their children 
or because their partners do 
not share their income. 

Secondly, bad the disincen- 
tive effects of “targeting" 
(means testing) also been out- 
lined some of the respondents 
would have declined this op- 
tion because it would mean 
that many of those in need 
would not get the benefit 
Prof Alan Walker. 

Dept of Sociological Studies, 
University of Sheffield. 

/^NE way of improving the 
V-/ affluence and choice of 
women with children would 
be to restructure the payment 
of chad benefit This could be 
redistributed so that the pay- 
ment for a pre-school child 
would be comparable with a 
wage. Mothers could then 
choose to stay at home with 
society’s recognition of the 
valuable work they are doing, 
or use the extra income to pay- ] 
for good quality childcare. j 


It would provide more 
money at a time when most 
families, one parent or two, 
are poorest and it should not 
be deducted from other bene- 
fits. The higher rate would 
only be payable far the youn- 
gest child at any one time. 

When the youngest child 
reaches the age of five the ben- 
efit could reduce to something 
like the present level and at 
the age of 12 it could stop en- 
tirely. This would reflect both 
the amount of care a mother 
provides and her availability 
for work. Families too poor to 
manage without the payment 
at age 12 should have access to 
a different kind of benefit 
JoHlUier. 

London. 

S ARAH Boseley and Sally 
Weale suggest that the 12 
women interviewed about 
childcare and choices reflect a 
typical sample of the popula- 
tion, “The Government’s 
drive to get mothers out to 
work has hit strong opposition 
from a representative panel of , 


women convened by the 
Guardian” (Women and the 
family. March 9). Yet the 
photographs below reveal that 
none of the women inter- 
viewed were Asian, black or 
from a minority ethnic group. 

I hope that the women’s ju- 
ries convened by the Govern- 
ment to test key policies will 
be more inclusive. 

Sylvia Carter. 

Egham, Surrey. 

A S A full-time working 
AAmother, 1 was extremely 
disappointed in your article. 
Research shows that children 
do not need mothers who stay i 
at home full-time, although 
they do need good child care , 
and love from their parents. | 

Your approach was to ask a 
few women for their personal 
views while ignoring the 
social forces which underlie 
and inform those views. You 
then presented those views as 
though they were somehow 
evidence of what all mothers 
want. Ignoring the part which 
such articles — whether in the 


Our day out - plus a few detours TA 


W nrirt ' — 

on a French horse-race, 

runners in the same owner- 
ship are “coupled" at a shared 
price. This fine practice ac- 
knowledges that the race isrun 
primarily in the interests of 
the owner and not of the horse 
or Jockey. Gamblers on the 
result of a Grand Prix (Letters, 
March 10) would profit from 
this consideration, 

Martin Wakefield. 

London. 


O N SUNDAY my family 
and I thought it was a nice 
day for a trip to the beach, and 
Brighton is easy to get to. 
Being environmentally- 
minded, we thought we would 
go by train. Before we set off 
we rang the passenger infor- 
mation line to confirm that 
there was no bus service and 
that foe train wasn’t going via 
Littlehampton. 

We got the 11.05 train from 
Lewisham, arriving at London 
Bridge in good time for the 
Thameslink train to Brighton, 
only to be informed that that 
service was not running. We 
were then told to get a train to 
East Croydon and change 
there. 

That train stopped eight 
times, eventually arriving at 
East Croydon at 12pm, where 
we were informed that there 
was no direct train service to 
Brighton- A bus service was In 
operation from Haywards i 

Heath or there was the train 
via Littlehampton. We got on 
that at 12-04. 

When the conductor came 
to inspect our tickets we asked 
when we could expect to ar- 


rive in Brighton. He told us: 
“You’ll get there eventually, 
approximately 2pm.” He sug- 
gested we try spending foe day 
in Littlehampton as that was 
quicker and so we did, arriv- 
ing at 1.15. We had a lovely 
day. 

We started our return jour- 
ney at 5.02 and got to East 
Croydon at 6.13. At 6.17 we got 
cm a train to London Bridge.lt 
broke down at 6.30. At 6.55 a 
train ca r 1 * up behind ns and 
pushed os at a reduced speed. 
At 7.10 the train stopped again; 
all the brakes had gone and 
the train was disabled. By 7130 
they managed to free foe 
brakes enough to drop the pas- 
sengers at Dulwich East We 
I arrived at London Bridge at 
7.57. After waiting 20 minutes 
we got a train back to Lewi- 
sham by &35pm. 

I don't think the attitude 
"You ’ll get there eventually” 
is good enough. It is bad for 
the environment, bad for 
Brighton, and bad for the 
people of Britain. We spent 
five-and-a-half hours on a 
train and didn't even get to our 
chosen destination. The pri- 



vatised rail companies seem 
to have asset-stripped foe ser- 
vice and have no shame in foe 
skeletal service they are now 
delivering. 

SophiTrancheH 

London. 

A FTER privatisation, the 
/Anew railway companies 
promised to increase invest- 
ment and provide improve- 
ments to their bits of foe net- 
work. But if the great railway 
pioneers Brunei and Stephen- 
son were to view today’s rail- 
ways, they would turn in their 
graves at the destruction of 
one of the finest British insti- 
tutions and once one cf the 
best railway systems in the 
world. 


We should go back to the 
days when 12 -coach expresses 
took people to the coast for a 
cheap day out, when locomo- 
tives and rolling stock were 
built in Britain, and railway- 
men were raflwayznen, not 
greedy money-grabbing fat 
cats seeking to make a quick 
buck ami ready to run the rail- 
way into a steady decline. 

It’s time this investment 
was returned to the people of 
Britain so that they can be 
offered a rail service that is 
reliable, good value and oper- 
ated on behalf of the people 
and businesses of this 
country, by its government 
Andrew Walton. 

Sutton Coldfield, 

West Midlands. 


Why the rejection of East Cheam’s comic genius is no laughing matter 




to read of thedecisiou to ex- 
clude Tony Hancock from the 
commemorative stamps of 


9). How e ver anyone fa mili ar 

with the record of Royal Mail 

will be aware that in recent 
years they have moved in^ 
creasingly away from their 
original public service goal 

towards the Thatcherlte one of 

market profitability. Hancock 
was arguably the comedian 
who hi ghlig hted more than 

any other the absurdity of the 

materialistic and social- 
climbing values that dominate 
our society. It is good that 
Peter Cook has been included, 
but two radicals would have 

been too much for Royal MaflL 

Sabby SagalL 

London. 


I F TONY Hancock was 
rejected because he was not a 
stand-up comedian, bow were 
a gentle story teller like Joyce 
Grenfell or comic sketch per- 
former like Peter Cook 
selected by that criterion? The 
former would have to be 
replaced by “real” comedians 
such as Gladys Morgan or Su- 
zette Tarri, the later by Ted 
Ray, George Robey, Max 
Miller or Jimmy James. 

John Severs. 

Durham. 

I REALISE that for reasons of 
political correctness we had 
to have the symbolic female, 
fa which care Marie Lloyd or 

Grade Fields would have 
beenmycholce- 
Personahyl don’t believe 

that any woman is fa the first 


division of comedy. Women 
aren't as funny as men, any- 
way. Great comedy has an an- 
archic element which is rarely 
found in women. It is a compo- 
nent of the destructive male 
persona. 

Russell Lucas. 

Luton. 

Beds. 

To SUPPORT the claim that 
I Tony Hancock was a stand- 
up comic, I went with my 
parents to see him in panto- 
mime at Nottingham in 1952. 

He was on the bill with Julie ] 

Andrews, then 16. , 

I shall always remember Ms 
sketch, which involved, as 
prises, parts of an cfld fash- 
ioned bathroom set 
M Wright. 

Nottingham. 


I F THERE was concern about 
alcoholism regarding Han- 
cock then what about Peter 
Cook, who was an equally 
heavy drinker and not a come- 
dian at alL He was a (highly 
gifted) satirist actor-and 
writer. Hancock could do 
I stand up, (unlike Cook) ami is 
still one of our best-loved 
ramprilans . 

Phil Bowen. 

Torrington, 

Devon. 

VoUR report of poor old 
I Tony Hancock being 
dropped also mentions that 
Eric Morecambe wfll appear 
on a stamp. The Royal Mail 
have screwed this up too. 

Until Eric's death, he had a 
partner, Ernie Wire. It is In- 
sensitive and insulting that 


they have forgotten little Ern. 
Fans of Eric and Ernie never 
WiH . 

Martin Jones. 

W elling . 

London. 


1 150th anniversary of foe 
Rochdale Pioneers in 1994 
could be featured. It was told 
that it was too late because at 
least a year is required for de- 
sign, printing and distribu- 
tion etc, and that there was a 
very long waiting list 
Bearing this fa mind, I find 
it strange foat a person who 
died only a few months ago 
has already been featured on a 
special issue. 

RonBilL 

Harlow, 


Daily Mail (where you’d ex- 
pect them) or the Guardian — 
play in helping to perpetuate 
and legitimise those social 
forces. 

Helen Fenwick. 

Newcastle on Tyne. 

C ERIDWEN Robert’s letter 
is timely (March 10). 
Parents sometimes do want to 
care for their children rather 
than go out to work and place 
them in institutional child 
care, especially when they are 
babies. Parental leave win 
give them time to do so. As 
signatories of the Social Chap- 
ter, this Government is com- 
mitted to introducing at least 
three months parental leave 
for all parents by December 
1999. (Only In the last fort- 
night erf the 20th Century will 
men be given a statutory right 
to time off work to care for 
their children — but that’s an- 
other letter). 

Christine Gowdridge. 
Director, The Maternity 
Alliance, 

London. 


Media village 




fears of “turmoil” and 

“ confUsion” at this highly prof- 
itable newspaper group (Mir- 
ror pushed on Indy plans, 
March 7)? 

L There were no late-night ne- 
gotiations over foe Indepen- 
dent, no one “poised to an- 
nounce a significant television 
deal”. 

2. tf “ccaafUston over the comr 
mercial future ofMirror 
Group’’ exists, it does so only in 

foa feygrpri Imagining s nf 

Guardian repeaters (Packer 
link to Mirror sales talk, March 
10). "Reports” that Kerry 
Packer Is interested in buying a 
chunk ofMirror Group cred- 
ited the Guardian's usual 
“sources". A sample inquiry 
with the hugely respected Aus- 
tralian Financial Review 
would have drawn a one-word 
response: “Garbage. 1 ” 

Mr Packer is semi-retired, 
busy divesting himself of news- 
papers and magazines in 
favour of television properties: 
hence his retention of former 
Yorkshire TV boss Bruce Gyn- 
gell in London as head of Chan- 
nel Nine International. What 


David Banks. 

Director of information. 
Mirror Group. 


I pressed towards Teletub- 
bies(TV chle&panTeletub- 
bies, March 10) by an 
a«nr tmpnt nf TV forhutfr y mal - 
contents and “ignorant Sluts” 
reveals more about foe stagna- 
tion and sterility of children's 
television, than it does about 
the series. That a spokesperson 
for Warner Brothers, of all 
organisations, ooulfldescribe 
Teletnbbies as vaguely sinister 
and lacking in depth must be 
one cf the defining moments of 
comic hypocrisy. 

Dr Stuart Neilsan. 

Rufatin, Middlesex. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
address. We may edit letters. 
The Country Diary Is on Page 10 


Plenty to chew over on the 
subject of the food that we eat 

E XCEPT by reading foe i lar enough move to include i 

likes of George Monbiofs in the remit of the Food Stan 


L .likes of George Monbiofs 
disclosures about the farming 
Industry (Food fascists, March 
5) many people would be un- 
aware of foe insidious nature 
of worldwide agro-industrial 
combines: But I wish I could 
agree with him that “there Is 
ah ocean between us and 
American plutocracy". While 
the US passes “food disparage- 
ment” laws to prevent valid 
criticism, we in Britain have a 
culture of self-censorship and 
blindness, witness foe BSE 
scandal. Worldwide, it will be 
an uphill task to neutralise the 
power of “cheap” food mono- 
liths — not that their products 
seem to get into the mouths <xT 
those actually starving, any- 
way. 

Jeffrey Wheeler. 

Nuneaton, 

Warwicks. 

T HE “head of steam "be- 
hind Flag’s food labelling 
demands (Analysis, March 10) 
may persuade foe Govern- 
ment that it would be a popu- I 


lar enough move to include it 
in the remit of the Food Stan- 
dards Agency . How then will 
this be affected by the Multi- 
lateral Agreement on Invest- 
ments? This secretive treaty 
between members of the 
OECD seems certain to give 
transnational companies up-. . 
restricted rights to operate 
wherever and almost however 
they wish. Governments could 
face action over matters such 
as heal th and safety legisla- 
tion and environmental safe- 
guards if a corporation alleges 
its profits have been ad- 
versely affected. 

The im plications of foe 
treaty have passed almost un- 
noticed here. The Guardian 
seems to be the only dally 
I paper to have given It space, 
and a columnist in the Ob- 
server raised it- Other than 
this the popular media seems 
to have taken its lead from 
that other defender of foe 
people's rights. Parliament, 
and ignored It 
Celia Foote. 

Leeds. 


All the 
food you 
can read. 


fpoz? 



If you love food, you’ll positively relish 

Food Illustrated. 

Its a brand-new monthly magazine 
devoted to all things culinary. Among its 
pages you’ll find fresh and innovative 
features, irresistible recipes and tips on 
entertaining, as well as articles on 
restaurants, chete, bakers and brewers. 
You'll also find pages with an international 
flavour - the latest food trends from 
Sydney to the streets of Bolivia. 

To savour the whole eating experience, 
feast your eyes on Food Illustrated. 


Launches 12 March 


Food Illustrated is published monthly by John Brown Publishing 
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Donald Rodney 


Beyond the black arts 


D onald Rodney, 
who has died aged 
36. was one of the 
outstanding Brit- 
ish artists of his 
generation. He pushed every- 
thing to the limit — his art, 
his body and his friendships 
— in a bid to realise his ambi- 
tions before what he had an- 
ticipated would be an un- 
timely death. Throughout his 
life, he defied the debilitating 
constraints imposed upon him 
by sickle-cell anaemia to pur- 
sue his passion for making 
art, and for extending his 
knowledge into new, un- 
charted terrain. 

As an art student he de- 
clared his desire to be a ‘‘black 
Picasso”, not because being 
black was so important but be- 
cause he wanted to be famous 
— or so he claimed, in a char- 
acteristically ironic and play- 
fill way. His early career coin- 
cided with the 1980s* black 
artistic renaissance led by a 
generation of British-born art- 
ists from Afro-Caribbean, 
African and Asian back- 
grounds. who, like Rodney, 
came of age in the early years 
of Thatcherism. 

During the past two de- 
cades. his work has encom- 
passed a galaxy of styles. 



forms and materials, which 
demonstrated his inventive- 
ness: from the vividly 
coloured wax-£lower paintings 
and sardonic “cowboy” can- 
vases of' the early 1980s, 
through the large-scale pieces 
on tattered and burned hospi- 
tal sheets of the mid-decade, to 
the haunting use of fractured 
X-rays of anonymous human 
bodies and the dark humour 
of his installations at recent 
years. 

His diverse interests — 
which included literature, 
technology, popular culture, 
and music — were reflected in 
his artistic practice and in the 
spectrum of the friendships he 
forged, unbound by race, class 
or age. 

Rodney was born In West 
Bromwich, the youngest child 
of a large, devout Christian 
family that had emigrated 
from Jamaica and grew up in 
racially-mixed Smethwick, 
just outside Birmingham. He 
studied fine art at Trent Poly- 
technic. where his friends — 
artists Keith Piper and Gary 
Stewart — recalled seeing him 
for the first time, wearing a 
beret and making wax-flower 
painting s, surrounded by an 
entourage of young women. 

Piper later introduced him 
to Eddie Chambers, who in- 
vited Rodney to join the young 
artists of Pan Afrikan Connec- 
tion — later renamed the Blak 
Art Group — which Included 
Marlene Smith and Claudette 
Johnson, as well as Piper and 
Chambers. They were produc- 
ing work concerned with 
black people's struggles, and 
involvement with the group 
had a radical impact on Rod- 
neys own work, which be- 
came increasingly politicised 
and autobiographical. “1 
thought I should start doing 
things about me," he ob- 
served. “I suddenly became 
aware of what I wanted to say 
and who I wanted to say it to. I 
no longer had to use the lan- 
guage given to me by western 
art traditions". 

Although Rodney always 
remained committed to 
addressing questions of racism 
and racial violence unequivo- 
cally in his work, he rejected 
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Portraits of the artist . . . Rodney’s model. Landqf My Father, made from slivers of his skin taken during the course of 
an operation in 1997, and (below left) the artist at home with his cat 


Hv» irifta that there was an au- 
tonomous, black art scene, or 
that Mack artists should limit 
their work to "black themes”. 
He was constantly probing be- 
neath foe surface appearance 
of things to create visual meta- 
phors which would have politi- 
cal and social resonances be- 
yond his own lived experience. 
In his personal relationships, 
he sliced through external ap- 
pearances with shattering ac- 
curacy. In his work, his 
acutely-observed reflections on 
identity, black masculinity 
and physical and emotional 
pain were both witty and 
moving. 

la the mid-1980s. Rodney 
moved to London with Diane 


Symons, bis life-long partner 
and collaborator, and began a 
master’s degree course at the 
Slade School of Art Based at 
the Ikon Gallery, throughout 
the decade he was exhibiting 
his work nationwide in solo 

and gmqip exhibitions. 

The traineeship was con- 
tinually interrupted by ill- 
health. In the last four years, 
be spent stretches of up to 18 
months in hospital, yet con- 
tinued to work, supported by 
an army of friends mid fellow 
artists — unofficially known 
as "Donald Rodney pic". 
They helped him to realise a 
fraction of the artistic ideas 
which Tilled his copious 
sketchbooks. Confined to a 


hospital bed, he accumulated 
art and magazine collections 
around his bedside, and was 
surrounded by a stream of 
visitors, satisfying his thirst 
for information, acting as a 
window on the world. 

Last September, 9 Night in 
Eldorado, his first solo exhi- 
bition. for several years, 
opened at the South London 
Gallery. Dedicated to his 
father, who had died two 
years earlier, it featured 
some of his best works to 
date, and was conceived — 
and partly made — from his 
hospital bed. Rodney himself 
was unable to attend the 
opening, but a vacant wheel- 
chair, which moved indepen- 


dently across the wooden 
floors of the gallery, was a 
reminder of the artist’s pres- 
ence — and absence. The ex- 
hibition typically fuelled a 
host of new ideas and pro- 
jects. One of them — Virtual 
Donald — was a project to 
map out the co-ordinates of 
an authentic Donald Rodney 
work of art so that, in the 
event of the artist’s death, his 
works could still be made. 
The artist typically insisted 
on having the last word. 

Qhllane Tawadros 

Donald Gladstone Rodney, art- 
ist. bom May 18. 1961: died 
March 4, 1998 
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the riches to be made in the 1993 

savings and loans business. * 

His own bank was Madison 
Guaranty, and its legal ad- 
viser was Hillary Clinton. 

The deal McDougal offered 
the Clintons involved land 
which cost S200.000 but the 
Clintons made no down pay- 
ment, and Si 83 ,000 of the price 
came from a local bank, con- 
veniently run by the owner of 
the tract they were buying. 

The McDougals managed the 
business, and guaranteed the 
price, while the Clintons still 
owned half, and could deduct , , 

interest on the loans against l McDougal . . . Tying for Bill 
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JackMicheline 


On and off the road 


won a poetry-reading compe- 
tition, among the judges of 
which was the jazz bassist 
Charles Mingus, with whom 
Micheline later collaborated 
on poetry and jazz readings. 
He was inclined to boast 
about his recitative talent — 
“I am one of the best readers 
of poetry on the planet" — but 
he wrote with performance in 
mind, and there is no doubt 
that his verse, often banal on 
the page, had its real life on a 
public stage. 

I F Micheline resisted co- 
option into the Beat gen- 
eration, he nevertheless 
benefited by the associa- 
tion. He was included in 
Rifos Wflentz’s early Beat 
Scene, and more recently In 
Ann Charters’s Penguin Book 
Of the Beats. The latter an- 
thology, in particular, spread 
his name for beyond the read- 
ership that he could have 
otherwise expected. Later, he 
wrote short stories, and. in 
1967. a play. East Bleecker, 
was produced at Cafe 
LaMatna. 

Among his later hooks were 
Imaginary Conversations with 
Jack Kerouac and 67 Poems 
for Downtrodden Saints, 
which appeared last year. He 
sometimes said that he 
painted more than he wrote 
in recent years, bat that may 
have been the bitter bravado 
of one who was feeling down- 
trodden. His Collected Poems. 
Ballads and Songs were pub- 
lished in 1976. 

Michellne’s struggle was 
against what he called “the 
inhumanity of the dollar”. He 
meant it morally, of course, 
but it was a material struggle, 
too. Twice married in the 
early 1960s — first to Patricia 
Oherkin, and then to Mimi 
Redding, a politician’s daugh- 
ter — he lived lately in a 
rooming house in San Fran- 
cisco. on what one friend de- 
scribed as "the edge of pov- 
erty". He died on a commuter 
train. 


James Ca m pbell 


Jack Micheline (Harvey Martin 
I Silver), peel, bom November 6, 
Rebels with a cause . . . Micheline (right) with Norman Mailer photograph, fred w mcoarrah | 1929; died February 27. 1998 


Paddy Stem 


Letter 


J ACK Micheline, who 
has died aged 68, did not 
always respond politely 
to critics who ranked 
him with the Beat poets. Mi- 
cheline, who published some 
15 books, all with small 
presses, placed himself in an 
American bohemian tradition, 
beginning with hoboes and 
travelling musicians, moving 
down through Jack London 
and jazz men of the 1950s. He 
was not alone in seeing the 
Beat movement at the end of 
that decade as a media fancy. 

He was born Harvey Martin 
Silver in the Bronx, of Rus- 
sian Jewish ancestry. After 
quarrelling with his father, 
and committing himself to a 
life of odd jobs, wandering and 
poetry, he struck a new iden- 
tity by taking the first name of 
his hero, Jack London, and 
the surname of his mother. 

In Greenwich Village in the 
early 1950s, Micheline met 
Langston Hughes, the bard of 
Harlem, who confirmed him 
in his vocation as a poet of the 
people, a geographer of the 
streets. Asked once why he 
continued to live in Harlem 


rather than the politer sub- 
urbs, Hughes replied that he 
preferred the company of wild 
I men to wild animals; and Mi- 
' cheline might have adopted 
the quip as his motto. 

The people’s poet was not al- 
ways nice to people. Micheline 
! took a bad boy’s delight in dis- 
rupting peaceful lives. He was 
. prone to getting drunk at soir- 
ees and making coarse passes 
at cultured ladies. "To go into 
a caf§ and go boom! boom! 
boom! and see some woman 
spill coffee on her skirt is a 
| revolution,'' he declared, and 
he was apt to do something of 
the sort whenever the voice of 
the comfortable middle-class 
dominated any scene at which 
he was present 

M icheline could 
upset publishers, 
too. as suggested by 
the fact that almost 
every one of his books was 
Issued by a different press. 
The leading avant-garde pub- 
lishers in America — New Di- 
rections, Blake Sparrow, City 
Lights — never took him on, 
which made him respond defi- 


antly. Tm sorry if I frighten 
them”. An interviewer once 
asked why he had never been 
published in Britain. Where 
most poets would have In- 
stanced economics or minor- 
ity interest, Micheline 
growled about an old boys’ 
network: ’Tm non-conformist 
not part of a clique. I will 
never get any awards for how 
to win friends and influence 
people. I’m not a politician, I 
don’t kiss ass. I never played 
by the rules." 

In 1957, Micheline met Jack 
Kerouac, who. on reading his 
poems, was convinced he had 
made a discovery and wrote 
an introduction for Miche- 
line's first book, Rloers of Red 
Wine (1958). it was the year 
when “BeaT, a literary circle 
comprising about a dozen men 
and women, became “Beat- 
nik", a subject fbr gloss}* mag- 
azines. Playboy magazine 
even featured a Beat Play- 
mate. Micheline’s book was 
reviewed favourably by Doro- 
thy Parker in Esquire, and he 
enjoyed the most attention he 
ever received as a writer. 

The year before, be bad 



CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


AN ARTICLE OD Page 8, G2, 
yesterday, headed Stand up 
for the penis, referred to a 
film called Dick, “by female 
director Jo MeneU". Jo Men- 
ell is a man. In the same 
piece, Jodie Foster’s name 
was misspelt 

ON PAGE 10, March 9. be- 
neath the heading, Zeppelin's 
last moments captured, we 
showed a painting of the de- 
struction of an airship over 
southern England during the 
first world war. The incident 
depicted in the painting did 
not involve a Zeppelin but an 
airship made by Count Zeppe- 
lin’s competitors, Johann 1 
Schiitte and Heinrich Lanz 
(hence its code SLli). The 


official date of the action in 
which the Schiitte-Lanz air- 
ship was shot down is 
September 2, 1916. 

IN THE Birthdays column, 

: Page 20. March 6. we de- 
scribed David Whitaker as 
“publisher of the Almanac”. J 
Whitaker & Son sold Whi- 
taker’s Almanack (with a 
final k) to the Stationery 
Office Ltd last summer and 
this company now controls all 
publishing rights. The cur- 
rent publisher is Ms Penny 
Clarke. 

A REPORT on Page 13. March 
6. was headed. Boston appeal 
today for nanny convicted of 
killing baby, and referred in 


the text to the British 
“nanny". Louise Woodward 
worked as an au pair, not a 
nancy. 

OUR FRONT page story, 
March 6. reporting the discov- 
ery of water on the Moon, 
contained, in some early edi- 
tions. the words, “each ’solar’ 
day lasts 14 Earth days ...” 
We should have said lunar 
day. 

ON PAGE 6, March 6. in a 
report beaded, House that 
was so typical it has become 
unique, we referred to “eggs 
preserved in isinglass". 
Water-glass (a solution of so- 
dium or potassium silicate) is 
used for preserving eggs. Isin- 


glass (Concise Oxford 
Dictionary): a kind of gelatin 
obtained from fish, esp stur- 
geon, and used in making jel- 
lies, glue. etc. 

THE AUTHOR oT the obituary 
of Waiter Easey, Page 18, yes- 
terday. has asked us to reveal 
fos true identity. He is not 
Alan Hawkins but Alun How- 
kins. Apologies. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor. Icui Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mail : 
readerajguardian.co.uk 
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T HE casting director 
Paddy Stem, who has 
died of cancer at the 
age of 51, had an amaz- 
ing knack of producing un- 
known but quite brilliant ac- 
tors. Down-toearth, accessible 
and good-humoured, she 
brought to mainstream film 
and television the spirit of the 
radical and alternative theatre. 

Dozens of television regu- 
lars owe their careers to 
Paddy — not least via The Bill, 
to which she made an inesti- 
mable contribution. David 
Reynolds, controller of enter- 
tainment at Yorkshire Televi- 
sion, where Paddy was a cast- 
ing director for more than 10 
years, remembers her as "al- 
ways presenting an embar- 1 
rassment of riches, people you 
hadn't seen before. She would 
insist that actors be cast 
against type." 

Paddy came down to Lon- 
don from County Du rham in 
the mid-1960s, working firstly 
as a secretary on Show Guide 
magazine, and joining the 
Greeoleaf Road Ama teur Dra- 
matic Society in Waltham- 
stow. There she met a London 
cabby, actor-to-be Tim Stem, 1 
whom she married in 1970, J 
and this deeply devoted, de- 
lightfully runny and ...very 
short couple — neither over 1 
Ove-foot two inches — were , 
Inseparable. 

Paddy's understanding erf 
actors owed something to her j 
brief acting career. This began j 
at Lincoln with her contribu- 
tion to Ken Lee’s musical. 
Leave Him to Heaven, and cul- 


minated memorably at Wyth- 
enshawe in 1974 with Babes in 
the Wood, in which she gave 
her Fang the Dog alongside 
Tim, Alan Rickman. Janine 
Duvitski and Belinda Lang. 

Stints of working for “and 
arguing with" Gerry Raffles at 
Stratford East, and doing 
front-of-house duties and sell- 
ing interval ice-creams whilst 
Tim was at Chichester, led 
Paddy to realise that she had 
her own contribution to make, 
and. for a while, she assisted 



the theatrical agent, Joyoe 
Edwards. 

She Joined Yorkshire’s cast- 
ing department in 1979. She 
soon became a casting direc- 
tor, working on such memora- 
ble television as Alan Plater’s 
The Beiderbecke Connection. 
The New Statesman with Rik 
Mayall, Stay Lucky. A Bit of a 
Do, The Bounder and The Gaf- 
fer. She was responsible for an 
unknown Reece Dinsdale co- 


: starring with John Thaw in 
Home to RoosL 

In 1991, she teamed up with 
Susie Parriss to form Stem & 
Parriss Casting, and those two 
hard-working, jolly women 
cast films, television drama, 
comedy and commercials. 
These included Peter Kos- 
m ins ky’s moving film about 
child abuse. No Child of Mine, 
Jimmy McGovern's Hearts & 
Minds , Lynda la Plante's 
Framed. Birds of a Feather. 
Goodnight. Sweetheart, and 
my own Naked. Secrets & Lies 
and Career Girls. 

Casting directors should see 
as much theatre as possible. 
Not all do. Paddy did. relent- 
lessly. cr ammin g in fringe and 
drama school shows alongside 
her mainstream diet. Her 
office was a free surgery for 
young actors seeking agent ad- 
vice. for which there is a huge 
need in London. She bore her 
long illness bravely, very 
reluctantly reducing her 
theatre-going. Towards the 
end. She was surrounded bv 
those she loved. She died 
peacefully in her Wiltshire 
rottage. Tim, ever-caring, was 
by her side. 

Such was Paddy's modestv 
she would have laughed up- 
roariously at the notion of a 
Gumxhan obinjary. she is sur- 
vived by Tun, her father and 
her sister. 

*®ke Leigh 

Si dy u S T; n C * rtin9 director. 

May 2. 1946: died March 2. 


Glyn Jones writes: I was the 
BBC producer set to realise 
the British side of a 1965 satel- 
lite exchange VE-Dcy — 20 
Years After between President 
Eisenhower and Field Mar- 
shal Lord Montgomery — 
who was hardly speaking to 
Eisenhower. However, with ' 
Richard Dirableby, I went to 
see Monty and. after a few 
hours, he was scribbling a 
note to be cabled to Ike saying 
“We old soldiers should bury 
the hatchet and get together.” 

Eisenhower accepted, pro- 
vided Monty did not expound 
his views of the war in north- 
west Europe — about which 
they remained bitterly divid- 
ed. Came the day and Monty 
seized his chance to describe 
his strategy- of the war in 
north-west Europe. We were 
helpless. Fred Friendly (.Obit- 
dory March tJl rang me up in 
foe gallery from New York: 

You son-of-a-bitch, you 
promised he wouldn't do that 
Ike's gone purple." 

He also complained that we 
were using videotape, which 
we had undertaken not to do. 
We weren’t it was simply the 
discipline of our outside 
broadcasts that made them 
look edited. Later, he rang to 
thank me. Few people ever 
got that much out of him. 

few months later. I saw 
Friendly at the TV Centre and 
said hello. He ignored me. 
Within half an hour, the 
Phone rang in my office from 
a call box. “ 1 saw yon in the 
mt and forgot your face. 
How’re you doing?" 

His producers called \ 
Knendly "The Great Emascu-- ■ 
lator” but they loved him - 
enough to take great risks for v . 
tom within the curious bites- 
tines of American television: : . — 


Birthdays I 

67: Lord (Nigel) Lawson, for- 
mer Chancellor of the Exche- 

Douglas Adams, author. 46: 
lan Byatt. director-general 
Ofwat. 66: D J Enright, 1 
author, poet and critic, 78: ! 
Allan Ganley. Jazz drummer, 1 

quer. 66; Timothy Mason, 
director. Museums anrf Galler- 
ies Commission, S3; Rupert 
Murdoch, chairman and chief 

executive. News Corporation, 
67; Erica O’Donnell, founder. 


A Country Diary 


ST NECTAN’S GLEN: The 
wind roars above the wooded 
valley, which breaks through 
cliffs into Cornwall's Atlantic 
coast between Tin tags! and 
Boscastle. Somehow a pair of 
bumards manage short flig h t 
over the treetops without 
being flung out to sea. They're 
staking their claim to tnia 
glen, guardians of its eerie 
stillness below the gale. This 
is a stillness of trees wrapped 
in moss and polypody fern, of 
flowering violets and daffodils 
beside foe stream, but it also 
has the reputation as one of 
the most haunted valleys in 
this ghost-shadowed land. 

Frances Horovitz wrote, 
"New is the time for walking 
in woods/ By the cold stream 


come from the waterfall/ Are 
you afraid?” Afraid of what? 
Perhaps the waterfall itself At 
the head of the valley, the 
springs and trickles gorged 
with rain fuse together and 
smash through a Assure of 
rock to crash 60 feet down into 
St Nectan’s kieve, (Cornish for 
basin). The kieve is a 20-feet 
deep cauldron in which the 
water churns and boils over 
bursting through a bole to 
pour into the stream. The 
noise of the water is deafening 
and absorbs the sound of the 
Sale roaring above. The spray 
from the Tails allows the 
chaan to support a rain-forest 
of Ferns, mosses and liver- 
worts. which thrive in th e 
pounding chaos, in this 
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Dumbing 
down -or 
trading up? 


Sorting 
out the 

peer 

groups 

Will the new upper house be elected, or will it 
be the ultimate quango? Michael White 
and Anne Perkins investigate 



only 




HERE is a cosi 
ness about the 
House of Lords 
which does not 
making reforming 
it any easier. Not 
their lordships 
unfailingly courteous to each 
other in ways unimaginable 
in the elected Commons, 
where hormones and ambi- 
tion still surge through 
unclotted arteries, but as in 
most sheltered housing they 
also live in close proximity 
Thus Lord Richard QC. the 
Labour leader of the Lords and 
first a minister in the 1960s. 
resides only a few oak-panelled 
doors down the red -carpeted 
corridor from his Tory prede- 
cessor, Lord Cranbome. whose 
family the Cecils, have been 
ministers since the 1580s. 
Beneath his hlue suit Lord C 
wears canary yellow socks to 
make the aristo-poinL 
Yesterday both were engaged 
in a gentlemanly spat Lord 
Cranbome told reporters that 
weekend reports of a collapse 
in the informal (ie secret) talks 
between himself and Lord 
Richard on reform were wrong. 
Nor had such talks — three 
meetings in all — been initiated 
by the Tories, or leaked by them 
either “All three of these things 
are untrue," be said. 

Sources close to the Labour 
leadership raised a metaphori- 
cal eyebrow. But Lord Richard, 
mindfhl that every proposed 
reform of the upper c h a mb er 
since 1911 has foundered, is 
keen to obtain a consensus for 
Tony Blair's next try — if he 
can. Despite weekend thunder 
from Downing Street, Richard 
and Cranbome, plus their 
chief whips, talked informally 
again on Monday 

Labour's election manifesto 
promised that the Lords “must 
be . reformed "(1). initially by 
getting rid of foe 750-isb hered- 
itary peers. It Is a ra d ical 
pledge, redolent with purpose- 
ful symbolism. A government 
as cautious as this one would be 
glad of a red-blooded triumph 
over this over-ripe symbol of 
old and privileged UoCool Bri- 
tannia. You can hear Blais Jack 
Straw and Ann Taylor sharpen- 
ing their knives. 

But bow to do it without a 
showdown which might dog up 
gove r nment bills for months? 


When the peers fought Lloyd- 
George’s radical 1910 budget, 
some threatened to “die in foe 
ditch." They backed down then 
and survived, their financial 
powers fatally crippled. Since 
when, they have withered like 
ageing musdes. But they are 
still there. 

This time even the mod 
e raising William Hague(2) has 
signalled a willingness to aban 
don the principle of hereditary 
political power So does Cran 
borne, who recalls that his 
great-grandfather — the Tory 
Prime Minister Lord Salisbury 
— was a reformer in the 1870s. 
He advocated life peerages, 

which Harold Ma cmillan 
finally anact gd 1968 

So all but a few romantics 
and backwoods diebards 
accept change. The issue Is 
how to get there and what sort 
of chamber they want in 
essence two core points, what 
form of electfon/appointment 
and what powers the new 
upper house — Lords. Senate, 
Bundesrat — should have. • 
There have been plenty of 
plans on offer for 100 years. 
Two recent models come from 
the IPPR think tank and from 
London University’s Constitu- 
tion Unit, run by Robert HazeL 
H azel's modelf3) envisages 
three stages which members of 
the cabinet’s Lords reform sub- 
committee would recognise. 

Stage 1 would see a short bill 
introduced to abolish heredi- 
tary voting rights and give 
excl uded peers the same rights 
to vote in elections as the rest 
of us. If they behave. 80. 40 or 
maybe 50 active hereditarles — 
Cranbome himself is only 51 
— would be given life peerages. 
Other peers might still be 
allowed club rights to doze in 
the library and bars. 

This is what Labour envis- 
aged before the election, then 
realised that devolution and 
other bills were more impor- 
tant As manifesto pledges, 
they are protected by the 1946 
Salisbury doctrine" (Lord C’s 
grandpa this time) which 
stops such bills being blocked 
outright. Cat and mouse is 
something else. So is the Ros- 
ter Hunting with Dogs bilL 
Diehards might think that 
worth dying foe 

A quick Stage 1 bill is what 
angry Downing Street sources 


threatened last week after the 
Richard-Cran borne leaks. 

“We’ll show them who’s boss," 
Is the tone. Lord Richard would 
prefer consensus to a big bang 
approach embracing all stages. 
If possible. He knows how left 
and right romantics, Michael 
(abolition) Foot and Enoch (sta- 
tus quo) Powell, combined to 
wreck foe 1968 reform plan. 

Either wag the real trouble 
comes at Stage 2 or 3. Labour's 
1992 manifesto spoke of a 
directly-elected second cham- 
ber; probably (though It was 
not spelled out) regionally- 
based and by proportional rep- 
resentation. The 1997 version 

was vaguer, tho ug h tt p romis ed 

a “wide-ranging review:" 
Meanw hile legislative pow- 
ers would be unaltered and 
“the system of appointment of 
life peers will be r eviewed . . . 
to ensure that, over time, party 
appointees as life peers more 
accurately reflect the propor- 
tion of votes cast at the general 
election ... no one political 
party should seek a majority 
in the House of Lords." 

i N practical terms, that 
could translate into what 
Hague and Cranbome 
(and Paddy Ashdown.) dub 
Blair’s “ultimate quango" 
— an appointed chamber 
in which -labour and Lih Dems 
get more peers to balance the 
surviving Tory core. The Con- 
stitution Unit estimates tt 
would take 55 new peers a year; 
with the non-hereditary Lords 
increasing from 526 to 749 (it is 
currently around L275) by 2002. 

Labour would be keen to 
dean up the appointment sys- 
tem, giving it to an indepen- 
dent or all-party commission 
insfoari of r emaining with 
NoJ.0. But what of the long 
term reform. Stage 3? TOntld 
the 1992 model be revived or 
would there be a mixture of 
elected and apppointed peers 
— two-thirds/one third as Lord 
Richard is believed to favour? 

In 1993 Lord Plant’s commis- 
sion. favoured a modified PR 
system of election. But every 
MP knows that any elected sec- 
ond chamber would be legit- 
imised in the way the old Lords 
has not been since 1911. It 
m akes them nervous. Appoint- 
ment may be easier to control. 
There could be a (familiar) 


Power houses... 


...our House - 



M Term of office determined by each stale's election period 

Onfy rufing party /parties from each state government 
is represented . 

0 , Brte of Government* must be stArnSed to me 
'Bundesrat, before brag passed on to the Federal 
Government. ftnafly to the Bundestag (Lower House) 

# Absolute veto on constitutional amendments, and on 
bitts affecting the interests of Individual states 


0 Elections tor one third at 
seats held every two years 

0 A turo-t hktts Senate majority 
overrides the pre&denfs veto on 
any measure 


0 AS ambassadorial, cabinet and 
judfciaf appointments must be 

Senate-approved 


Longest-serving 
member of the 
Senate tanks 
third in 
precedence 
after die • 
president 


0 One- third appointed by an. 
independent cemmasron fo 
reflect "taja/est groups' ranging 

academies and ’ ’’ 
d&tork The tew fords 
'*;« arid Anjjlkw* Btetape could also 
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Members of the Westminster back-up chamber 


role for interest groups, those 
elderly eminent doctors, 
industrialists, union bosses, 
actors, bishops (and cardinals 
and rabbis), professors, MEPs 
even, in a shrunken House, 
perhaps 300 members, half 
the size of the Commons. 
Devolution may also encour- 
age regional demensions. 

Talk of enhanced powers 
ma k es them nervous, too. A 
legitimised House may want 
the right to delay “bad" bills for 
two years instead of one, a Lib 
Dem idea. It may want wider 
powers of pre-legislative 
scrutiny of bills, more powers 
to examine what is called dele- 
gated legislation and European 
Union law The ever-expanding 


judicial role of the tew lords 
could be enhanced — or 
removed elsewhere. 

Lord Cranbome yesterday 
called (again) for a govern- 
ment options paper; setting 
out ministerial thinking. But 
none of these details have 
been resolved by the cabinet 


committee, chaired by Lord 
Irvine. What Lord C really 
wants, his foes suspect, is a 
preference paper which he 
can attack, thereby postpon- 
ing change yet again, Cran- 
bome denies a filib uster. Mot? 

to any case neither peer has 
shown bk hang to the other. 
Like two old poker players -they 
present impassive feces, deny- 
ing that their rival is acting in 
bad faith or that, for instance. 
Lord Richard is acting without 
Mr Blair’s foil authority 
Their talks explore the pos- 
sibility of reaching co n sensu s . 
Maybe they wiB. maybe not 
But sooner or later Labour 
will drive out the hereditaries. 
But both sides acknowledge 

that there is something much 
bigger afoot than that As 
politicians plough through the 
individual elements of consti- 
tutional rrform, from devolu- 
tion to human rights, to 
electoral reform, it is easy to 
overlook the colossal upheaval 
now under way in the whole 


institutional framework of 
this country 

In ten years’ time, if all 
goes according to the mani- 
festo. Britain will be governed 
in a wholly different way 
Reforming the House of Lords 
is just one piece of that jigsaw, 
but ministers Increasingly 
feel that final decisions 
should be taken only when the 
broader plan is decided. 


Sources: (1), New Labour 
Because Britain Deserves Better, 

1 997; (2J. Change and Tradition. 
CPS lecture, February 24, 1998; 
(3), Reforming the Lords: a step by 
step guide. School of Public 
Policy. 

Graphic sources: A 

Comparative Study at Second 
Chambers of Parliament In 
Selected Countries; National 
Democratic Institute. 1996. 
Graphics: Steve VOliers 
Research; Matt Keating. 

Michael White is the Guardian'S 
political editor. Anne Perkins is a 
member of our political staff. 
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Audit committee accuses Government of reneging on pre-election rtietoric 

_ a k __ No going back 

Call for environment action after door opens 


Paul Brown, Enviro nm ent 
Correspondent 

I N A pre-Budget attack on 
the Government, the new 
Commons Environmen- 
tal Audit Committee has 
accused Labour of failing 
to live up to its pre-election 
“rhetoric" on green taxes. 

The committee accused the 
Treasury of failing to under- 
stand or implement environ- 
mental taxation. 

The highly critical tone of 
the report enraged Dawn Pri- 
marolo. financial secretary to 
the Treasury, who had only 
given evidence to the co mmi t- 


Shell to 
come 
clean 
and go 
green 

Roger Cowe 


O IL group Shell will pub- 
lish a social responsi- 
bility report next 
month that will respond to 
criticisms of its human rights 
record. The report will be fol- 
lowed in June by an audited 
environmental statement 
Both moves represent a 
swift U-turn from the position 
last summer when Shell 
fiercely resisted shareholder 
pressure for greater openness 
and accountability. Cam- 
paigners have been calling on 
Shell to prove its stance has 
changed since the Brent Spar 
and Nigerian controversies 
three years ago. 

Sir Geoffrey Chandler of 
human rights pressure group ; 
Amnesty, who spearheaded I 
the shareholder campaign, j 
said: “We welcome the sup- ! 
port for human rights in the , 
new statement of business ' 
principles and look forward I 
to the implementation of | 
that" He particularly wel- , 
corned Shell's acceptance of 
shareholder demands for ex- 
ternal scrutiny. “I believe ex- 
ternal audit Is essential'’ 
Although Shell defeated last 
year’s shareholder resolution 
calling for audited social 
reports, it now aims to put it- 
self at the forefront of corpo- 
rate social reporting, publish- 
ing a more comprehensive 
statement of its social and en- 
vLronmental performance 
than any other leading Euro- 
pean business. Andy Oliver, 
Shell’s health, safety and en- . 
vir nnm ent adviser, said yes- ! 


tee after the intervention of 
the deputy prime minister, 
John Prescott She was al- 
leged to have berated Labour 
members of the committee In 
the Commons tea room yes- , 
terday. 

The audit committee was 
set up by Mr Prescott in order ; 
to hold the Government to i 
Tony Blair's pre-election 
promises of bringing the envi- 
ronment into every area of 
policy. The committee's “pre- 
Budget report" was Its first 
and was an analysis of the 
strategic statement by the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown. 

The committee said the 
Government was lagging be- 


hind the CBL, which has 
spoken in favour of taxes on 
car parking spaces, road pric- 
ing, and removing subsidies 
for company cars. The com- 
mittee said revenue from 
these sources should be used 
to promote public transport 
directly rather than to line 
the Treasury’s coffers. 

Mr Prescott is known to 
favour green taxes on motor- 
ists. He wants to introduce 
them as part of his Transport 
White Paper after the Budget, 
but cannot do so without Mr 
Brown's appro vaL 

Department of the Environ- 
ment proposals for green 
taxes on cars and car-parking 


were leaked yesterday ahead 
of the Budget. 

John Ho ram, the audit com- 
mittee chairman, acknowl- 
edged that the report had put 
members on a collision 
course with the Government. 
“The environment has to be 
at the heart of strategy, as the 
Treasury promised It would 
be," he said. “There is no sign 
of that; currently It is an 
afterthought” 

The committee wanted 
water pollution and waste 
taxes, differential taxes on 
fuel based on the emissions of 
vehicles, and higher vehicle 
excise duty on larger engines. 
Taxes on environment “bads” 


such as waste and pollution 
should be compensated for by 
reductions in taxes on 
“goods" such as employment 

The committee accused the 
Treasury of lack of political 
will in a failure to reduce 
VAT on energy -saving equip- 
ment for the home, and stan- 
dardising VAT on greenfield 
and brownfield sites. The 
committee said Treasury evi- 
dence that the European 
Union would not permit it ap- 
peared to be false, since the 
Commission had never been 
asked and other countries 
were doing it without penalty. 

One of the proposals which 
has most disturbed file Trea- 


sury Is the idea of an advisory 
green tax commission on en- 
vironmental taxation, in line 
with “those in advanced 
European countries”- This 
would analyse the environ- 
mental impact of budgets and 
the precise effect of green 
taxes, advising whether they 
really promoted sustainable 

development. 

Charles Secrett executive 
director of Friends of the 
Earth, said: "This excellent 
report vindicates our stand 
and points out rhetoric is not 
being backed by action. The 
Budget neat week must be 
green. There can be no second 
chances.” 




Demonstrators at last year’s Shell shareholders' meeting in London protest over the company's involvement in Nigeria photograph: martin goowin 


terday: “We are probably fur- 
ther down the road than any 
company of this size". 

This year's social state- 
ment, to be known as the 
Shell Report, will compare 
the group's record against its 
new statement of business 
principles published last 
year, which committed the 
group to acting “with honesty 
and Integrity and respect for 
people". It recognised respon- 
sibilities to five stakeholder 
groups, including society at 


large, and spelt out Shell’s po- 
sition on controversial issues 
such as political . activities, 
environmental and commu- 
nity affairs 

Tom Delfgaauw, manager of 
the social accountability unit, 
said yesterday. “It will illus- 
trate day-to-day practice 
against the principles we 
updated last year. There will 
be some verification but that 
is still in Its infancy. Our ob- 
jective will be to do that folly 
in two years' tune." 


Shell will also publish a 
separate health, safety and 
environment report in June, 
which will be fully audited by 
the group's financial auditors 
— KPMG and Price Water- 
house. The group has previ- 
ously claimed it was impracti- 
cal to require all Its operating 
companies to follow a stan- 
dard environmental audit 
procedure, but the chief exec- 
utives of operating companies 
are submitting information to 
the committee of managing 


directors which will form the 
basis of the audited group 
report 

"The most significant fea- 
ture is verification," Mr Oli- 
ver said. “It will go right 
down into the operating com- 
panies, checking the data and 
the way policies are imple- 
mented and that manage- 
ment’s observations are sup- 
portable. It is akin to a 
financial audit” 

At the time of last 
summer’s shareholder action. 


the retiring chairman. John 
Jennings, said the board 
could not accept demands for 
an externally verified social 
and environmental report. 
Shareholders backed the 
board but dissidents, orga- 
nised by the corporate gover- 
nance adviser. Pirc, won a re- 
cord vote against the board. 

Mr Jennings hinted last 
year that the group was shift- 
ing direction, but the speed of ! 
Shell's about-turn has aston - 1 
lshed observers. 


Millennium bug insurers 
hunter aims to 

, . , on going 

spread the word it alone 


Williams to sell DIY arm 


New chief hopes 
to enlist support 
of Bill Gates, 
says DAVID GOW 

G WYNNETH Flower, 
the new director of 
Action 2000, the gov- 
erament-ftmded Initiative 
tO tackle the ml Heim in m 
bug; is planning a cam- 
paign to raise public aware- 
ness of the threat the com- 
puter glitch poses to public 
services and business activ- 
ity. 

The appointment of Mrs 
Flower, a former director 
of GEC-Marconi. yesterday 

caused some surprise. The 

posting Is for for two years 
at an annual salary of 
£100,000. She hopes to en- 
list the aid of Bill Gates, 
Microsoft’s chairman, in 
the campaign to eradicate 
the effects of computer sys- 
tems that cannot recognise 
the year 2000 and beyond. 1 
"My biggest concern Is i 
small and medium-sized I 
firms,” Mrs Flower said. | 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


“In general they say the 
bog does not affect them 
but it does and they should 
be asking whether their - 
software is capable of hand- 
ling it 

“Don Crnickshank 
(Action 2000 chairman) and 
I hope to persuade Mr 
Gates to work with ns to 
raise awareness.” 

Mrs Flower, who admit- 
ted she only “buried myself 
in this issue for the last two 
weeks”, added: “We have to 
strike a careful balance be- 
tween creating public panic 
via Armageddon scenarios 
and complacency. 

“My own view is that I 
have an anxiety but I’m not 
panicking. Fm not on holi- 
day on January l, 2000. and 
1 won't be in an aeroplane 

99 

She intends pressing 
ahead with helping to draw 
up contingency plans for 
key services such as elec- 
tricity supply, hospitals, 
social, security, transport 
and food distribution. 

“No business is an island, 
any business is as vulnera- 
ble as its weakest sup- 
plier.” 
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PauHna Springett 

T HE Insurers Norwich 
Union and Independent 
yesterday reported size- 
able profit increases for 1997 
and insisted that they were 
unruffled by the q nickeling 
pace of consolidation within 
the sector. 

Norwich Union was report- 
ing its first set or results since 
it floated on the stock market 
last year. Its operating profit 
rose 11 per cent to £627 mil- 
lion. 

The company’s 1.4 million 
shareholders will receive a 
dividend of 7.75p per share. 

The profits rise could mean 
that Norwich Union's direc- 
tors are set for bumper bo- 
nuses on top of their agreed 
salaries. According to the flo- 
tation prospectus, directors 
are entitled to a bonus of up 
to 40 per cent of salary. j 

The sector has been consoli- 
dating rapidly. Commercial 
Union and General Accident 
announced last month they 
were tying the knot, prompt- 
ing speculation that more 
mergers were inevitable. At 
Norwich Union, Mr Harvey 
insisted yesterday that the 
company had “a strong and 
independent foture". 

As Independent unveiled a 
38 per cent rise in operating 
pre-tax profits to £58.3 mil- 
lion, Michael Bright, chief ex- 
ecutive, said that nobody had 
made a bid for the company- 


RogerCowe 

P OLYFILLA and Cu- 
prinol are seeking a 
new home following a 
decision by their owner, Wil- 
liams. to concentrate on its 
Chubb and Yale security and 
fire protection businesses. 

Williams' chief executive, 
Roger Carr, said yesterday 
that the group had decided it 
would never be a world leader 
in DIY products so it would 
sell the business, together 
with its paint interests in the 
US and Europe. 

Together with yesterday's 
sale of US company Nu-tone, 
the disposals are expected to 
raise £800 million, some of 


which could be used to buy 
back shares. 

The group boosted its fire 
and security activities las t 
year through the acquisition 
of Chubb and Mr Carr said: 
"We have decided to focus our 
ambitions and energies on 
something where we are num- 
ber one". 

Several interested buyers 
have already expressed an in- 
terest in the DIY operations, 
following speculation last 
year that Williams was pre- 
paring to withdraw. 

“The issue is not tuning, 
it's value. Whether It takes a 
I month or a year is not an 
issue", he said. “The manage- 
ment is party to the decision 
and they know we will con- 


tinue to invest and back 
product development. These 
will not be Cinderella busi- 
nesses while we are selling 
them.” 

The units could be bought 
as a whole, or with the DIY 
and paint businesses sold 
separately. 

Williams reported pre-tax 
profit for 1997 of £254 million, 
a substantial drop because of 
the previous year’s profit on 
disposals but an 8 per cent in- 
crease on a comparable basis. 
Sales from continuing 
businesses grew by 6 per cent 
to £ 2.2 billion. 

Chubb's inclusion for eight 
months added almost £600 
million sales and £75 million 
profit. i 


Former secretary makes her million 


Ian King 

B arbara ward, who 
started her career 
with information 
technology group CMG as a 
secretary 33 years ago, was 
sitting last night on a cash 
windfall of nearly £3.5 mil- 
lion after selling some of 
her shares in the group. 

Mrs Ward, who rose 
through the ranks at the 
Anglo-Dntch company to 
become personnel director, 
has been a paper million- 
aire for years as her stake 
has appreciated in value- 
However, although she 
sold a substantial chunk of 
shares between December 
1995 and December 1996, 
yesterday is thought to be 


the first time she has be- 
come a cash millionaire. 

Mrs Ward, aged 61, is 
retaining just over a mil- 
lion shares, which, at last 
night’s closing price of 
£23.37'/., op 5p, values her i 
remaining stake at £25 mil- 
lion. • j 

The news comes a day 
after CMG — one of the 
most highly regarded com- 
panies in the booming IT 
sector — announced a 
40 per cent surge in full- 
year pre-tax profits to 
£38.6 million. 

At the same time, the 
chairman. Cor Stutterheim. 
sold 150.000 shares. His 
remaining stake is worth 
£12.8 million. 

Mrs Ward, who lives in 
Amsterdam, where one of 


the group's offices is lo- 
cated. is divorced bat has 
three grown-up children 
and several grandchildren. 

Generally regarded as the 
"guardian of the CMG 
ethos”, she Is popular in 
the company — which is 
famous For its open and 
non-hierarchical culture — 
fbr pioneering such princi- 
ples as ensuring that every 
member of staff buys 
shares in the group. 

Other standards of open- 
ness include placing salary 
advice slips on employees' 
desks without an envelope 
— according to one insider 
"everyone knows each 
other’s salary" — and en- 
suring that personnel files 
remain open for inspection 
at all times. 


j Edited by 
I Alex : Bmmmer 

I B RITAIN'S most despised 
transnational corpora- 
tions suddenly are lead- 
, ing the world in social ac- 
countability. The dramatic 
conversion of Shell to notions 
of responsibility and open- 
ness and developments at the 
mining group Rio Tinio ap- 
pear to be a remarkable vic- 
tory for campaigners who 
were snubbed by these con- 
glomerates until very 
recently. 

As late as last summer. 
Shell could not bring itself to 
accept a shareholders' resolu- 
tion calling for audited social 
statements. Yet that is exactly 
what the company is about to 
publish. 

Given the group's long his- 
tory of arrogance and being 
impervious to external opin- 
ions. scepticism can be ex- 
pected. This precisely is why 
it was essential to go the 
whole hog and produce au- 
dited reports. It is a case of all 
or nothing — making claims 
about social or environmen- 
tal performance is useless un- 
less those Haim*; are assessed 
independently. 

That is a lesson which 
other companies should rec- 
ognise as they begin to dip 
toes into these waters. Shell 
deserves credit for being pre- 
pared to travel swiftly down 
this road even though there 
are few standards or guide- 
lines. But the group has an 
equally important lesson for 
shareholders who might be 
wondering why their money 
is being spent in this fashion. 

The company told a share- 
holders’ meeting recently that 
efficiency was as important a 
reason for its change of heart 
as any concern for its reputa- 
tion. In the wake of the Brent 
Spar and Nigeria affairs, 
which damaged Shell's repu- 
tation and finances, it would 
be difficult to contest that In 
any case, as the shareholders 
were also told, once a com- 
pany has started down the 
road to greater openness, 
there is no going back. 


Norwich debut 

N orwich union’s first 
set of results as a public 
company produced a 
less-than-hearty response 
from the stock market While 
the Norwich brand appears to 
be working well for it in the 
pensions and life market — 
where it is benefiting from 
consumer interest in long- 
term savings — its general in- 
surance let the results down, 
with profits slipping to 
£58 million. It ms pirUy be- 
cause of the volatility of the 
general business, which was 
tying up life-fund capital, that 
Norwich Union decided to 
abandon its mutual status 
Following the agglomera- 
tion m the Insurance busi- 
ness, evidenced most recently 
by the agreed merger between 


i Commercial Union and Gen- 
eral Accident, there must be 
questions as to whether it 
makes much sense for Nor- 
wich Union to be in the gen- 
eral business — although its 
investment in direct-selling 
technology suggests it 
regards general insurance as 
an important marketing tool 
if not a reliable producer of 
profits. 

The other interesting snip- 
pet in Norwich's figures is the 
advance in overseas profits, 
led by Europe. The UK insur- 
ers appear to be demonstrat- 
ing what the banks have said 
was impossible: that breaking 
into the European markets 
can be done profitably. That 
perhaps makes the case for 
the banks to expand their in- 
surance franchise, with the 
new quoted Norwich Union 
an obvious target. 


Euro risk 

D espite the faii-out 
from Asia, German eco- 
nomic officials believe 
there is enough puff in the 
country's recovery for output 
to strengthen by 2.5-3.0 per 
cent this year, after a disap- 
pointing 2.1 per cent in 1997. 
The factors most likely to fos- 
ter that possibility are low in- 
flation and interest rates. 
Hans Tietmeyer. the Bundes- 
bank president, who chooses 
his words carefully, has 
referred to "far-reaching 
price stability", which could 
be read in some quarters as 
deflation. Certainly, it does 
not suggest that fi rman in- 
terest rates will be moving up 
soon. 

While that may be great 
news for the German and 
French economies, which are 
seeking to pull out of stagna- 
tion, it may be less reassuring 
for Germany's weaker part- 
ners in the euro project such 
as Italy, Ireland and Portugal. 
The risk must be that If rates 
in Germany remain low then 
these countries could run into 
an unsustainable consumer 
boom this year or next with 
no domestic means of putting 
on the brakes because that 
responsibility will have been 
devolved to the European 
Central Bank in Frankfurt. 
Perhaps Gordon Brovm was 
not far wrong in waiting out a 
first wave of EMU which 
could be detrimental to his 
project of establishing a mea- 
sure of stability in UK eco- 
nomic management 


Citibank wire 

C ITICORP’S decision i 
invest $750 million i 
building a new;, ban] 
wide computer system froi 
the ground up, with the asst 
tance of AT&T, is fascMatic 
in two respects. First it ind 
cates the level of investmei 
required by financial institi 
tions to keep their IT up l 
date. The global networ! 
which will be manage 
largely by AT&T with Cil 
bank staff support, .should e 
able huge annual savings : 
operating costs once it is ru 
ning. Second, it points to tl 
growing convergence b 
tween financial services ar 
the wired industries. Wii 
AT&T in charge it may n 
be that long before Citibank 
offering financial services c 
its telecoms network. 


‘£1 billion bill 
fbr equal pay* 


David Gow ! 

Industri al Editor 

E qual-pay claims from 
tens of thousands of 
women employed in the 
Service could 
J??.,,? 16 Exchequer up to 

today** 11, 3 Union state 
Senior Manufacturing 
Science and Finance (MSP) 
officials will tell ministers at 
a Winchester conference that 
recent tribunal rulings n yotm 
they win have to dismantle 
the current pay structure, in- 
cluding local wage bargaln- 
mg. or face a flood or new 
Cfaims across the public sec- 
tor for equal pay for work of 
equal value. 

The MSF cla i m is based on 
f d ™ given to it by Lord Les- 
ter QC, a leading authority^ 
equal pay. that recent deci- 
sions of the European Court 
of Justice mean women work- 
different NHS profu- 
sions can claim equal pay 
across the entire service**-! 

S?«st£ 0t as now, within 
teusts or authorities. 


His advice, it ! 
that if a senior n 
can be shown to 
value to, say, a d 
other NHS trust 
equal pay can 
Nurses are mail 
while most doctor 

Roger KUne, i 
national secretary 
said last night: 
tions of his a (hr 
judgments are 
mega. We’re telli 
mid the Govern m. 
grips with this.” 

There would ha 

system <rf pay f 0] 
NHS, includin; 
senior managers t 
ecutives of trusts. 

MSF is current! 
S^ddreds of caw 
me victory of Pan 
speech therapist i 

bat 

tw ® European ( 
mat her work w 
value to that of (a 
clinical psycho! 
pharmacists. Of 
therapists have si 
won back pav 
£50,000, Mr Kline i 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


T ote ready to put 
‘show’ on the road 


Chris Hawkins 


T HE TOTE is Increas- 
ing its sponsorship by 
30 per cent and com- 
mitting £1.4 million to 
racing in the financial vear 
1998-99. Ail 59 racecourses in 
the country will benefit as 
will stable lads in a new ini- 
tiative which will see £ 20.000 
distributed among them. 

As part or the British Hor- 
seracing Board's drive to 
belting turnover, 
the Tote will be putting a 
i^rge Proportion of its money 
into the daily “showcase" 
races, worth a minim um of 

£ 10 , 000 . and win be sponsor- 
ing 46 of them up to the end of 
this year. 

Jones - chairman of 
the Tote, commented: “We are 
happy to support the "show- 
case" idea but what we now 
need is the suppport of the 
trainers. There must be a de- 
cent turnout of runners to 


make these races worthwhile 
and attractive to the betting 
public." 

It has been suggested that 
the Tote could itself stimulate 
betting on such races by in- 
troducing deduction-fTee 
pools which would result in 
dividends beating the starting 
prices returned bv bookmak- 
ers but so far this loss-leader 
idea has fallen on stony 
ground. 

The jewel in the Tote's 
crown will remain the Chel- 
tenham Gold Cup to which it 
will be contributing £235.000 
in added money next season. 
The Tote Ebor. worth 
£165,000. and a new £150.000 

Tote International Handicap 
over seven furlongs at Ascot 
on August 8 are other major 
events. 

During the Flat 3nd. Jump- I 
, ing seasons the Tote will run 1 
a competition an their spon- 1 
sored races in which points 
will be awarded for horses 
finishing in the first six. Prl- 


Time to follow the Lady in form 


M ary reveley. who 
had a double at Sedge- 
field yesterday, is in good 
fortn and can continue her 
winning ways with Wyn- 
yard Lady <i.50> in the 
Chirk Novice Hurdle at 
Bangor today, writes Tony 
PaJey. 

_ The selection won with a 
little in hand at Kelso last 
month and is considered a 
good prospect by her 
trainer. She should have 
too much speed around tHic 
tight course at the mini- 


mum trip for Oliver Sher- 
wood's Kadou Nonantais. 

Crabbie’s Pride (3.30) can 
follow up last week's easy 
Catterick win over course 
and distance in the Rudby 
Handicap Hurdle. He was 
value for double his 15- 
length w innin g margin and 
still looks well treated 
under his 61b penalty. 

Ann S win bank ha< good I 
prospects at Southwell with ' 
Milton (1.40). who is finally 
stepping up to a more suit- 
able trip. 


zemoney or up to £7,500 will 
then be distributed according 
to trainers' accumulated 
totals, the beneficiaries being 
the stable staff. 

With the Ladbrokes take- 
over of Coral bookmakers vir- 
tually certain now to be 
referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission, the 
Tote is in something of a 
quandary. 

Having bought 133 shops of- 
floaded by Ladbrokes for 
£47 million (as part of an exer- 
cise to circumvent the inter- 
vention of the Office of Pan- 
Trad ing>. Tote plans are now 
on hold awaiting the decision 
or the MMC which could take 
six months. 

If the Commission decides 
that the Ladbrokes deal, 
which would give them over 
30 per cent of the betting mar- 
ket. is unfair more of their 
shops would need to be sold 
off. ! 

Referring to this posslhil- | 
tty. John Heaton, chier execu- 
tive of the Tote said: "We 
have the bottle to be as big as 
we can. But whether we could 
put together the money to buy 
more shops is the key — fi- 
nance is the restraint." 

The big race on Saturday is 
the Sunderlands imperial 
Cup at Sand own in which 
Martin Pipe's Blowing Wind 
is 1-1 favourite with Coral 
folllowed by B-l Nordance 
Prince, Alabang and 10-1 
N a hr a wait. 

• Prospects for tomorrow's 
meeting at Carlisle have dete- 
riorated. The course has been 
waterlogged after heavy rain 
and snow and there wil] be an 
inspection at 4.30 this 
afternoon. 







Centre of attention . . . Steffi Graf on the way to a third-round victory over Japan's Ai Sugiyama is California yesterday photograph-, kevork djansezjan 

Graf chief attraction at Indian Wells 


S TEFFI GRAF and 
her successor as 
world No. 1. Mar- 
tina Hingis, both 
cruised into the quarter- 
finals of the hardcourt 
Evert Cup tournament at 
Indian Wells. California. 

Graf needed only 43 min- 
utes to oust the lith-seeded 
Ai Sugiyama of Japan, 
dropping only one game in ■ 
a 6-0, 6-1 third-round win 1 
late on Monday night, i 
while Hingis annihilated i 
Germany’s Melhe Babel | 


6-2, 6-0 in 51 minutes. 

4 ‘1 had so much fun,” said 
the 17-year-old Hingis. “I'm 
fine with Steffi getting so 
much attention.'* 

The Swiss teenager has 
found herself playing to 
less than full houses while i 
fans Dock to watch the 28 - 
year-old German, who 1 
returned only recently 
alter nine months’ absence 
following knee surgery ■ 

“I still have room for im- 
provement but I antici- 
pated the ball very well 


tonight” said Graf, winner 
of 21 Grand Slam singles 
titles. "In the last few 
weeks the knee has been i 
solid." She now meets Nata- | 
s ha Zvereva of Belarus. 

Hingis faces the winner of 
a match between the Rus- 
sian teenager Anna Kourni- 
kova and fifth-seeded Span- 
iard Con chita Martinez. 

In the ATP Champions 
Cup event also at Indian 
Wells. Andre Agassi came 
straight from winning hia 
second title of the year at 


Scottsdale on Sunday and. 
declining the offer of a later 
start, beat Todd Wood- 
bridge of Australia in the 
first round 7-6, 6-1. 

Woodbridge. whose 
doubles accomplishments 
far exceed his singles prow- ! 
ess, kept pace with the i 
American for most of the 
match. In the first set he 
slipped up only in the tie- 
break, giving Agassi a set 
point at 6-3 with an un- 
timely double Gault. 

"It wasn't abont me 


showing up here and play- 
ing great." said Agassi, 
whose relentless progress 
back up the rankings has 
now taken him to No. 40 
from No. 122 at the start of 
the year. “It was about me 
showing up and getting the 
job done." 

Austria's Thomas Mus- 
ter, another former world 
No. 1 unseeded in this tour- 
nament, also moved safely 
into the second round with 
a 6—4, 6-4 victory over the 
American Chris Woodruff. 


Catterick Jackpot card with guide to the form 






•£! billio^ 


TOWYPALEV 

Wjmjanl lady (nap) 
AghavraddaficM 
A vantf Express 
Saw n waB 
Hiding Wflhm 
Mr Bnsfcsr 
Dovetto 


TOP FORM 
Kadou Nonantais 
Aghawadda 6oiri 
Avne Express 
Se ymonr i Mift fob) 
Wishing Wilma 

Mr Buste r 
Dovetto 


Orate, left handed neck of IXm vrtti 325yds mm. FaMy sharp wflh tight bends. 

Being: Good Id soft. * Denote blr*ere. 

L»g distance (metes: Patodum Boy (4.50) M Pips. Dawn. (70 rates. 

Sevan day tenners: Nona 

BMond first time: 4.20 Cwm Arctic. insured: 4.50 Spectate, 
figures In brackets after horse's name denote days since last outing. F, Flat 

I CAchrk novice hurdle (imv n 

iwv2m 1 f £2.285 (1 1 declared) 

1 H5 «ate te te Ji («ip)0SiMiwwm5-ii-fl jawcmtohi 

Z tJTiFi Wp^iJdyCI«)TOteMawu»Ml-3 — u Sim m 

a 33220 Becfilou(ll)NTKUi-OaiKs6-11-2 ,..C ltea % a 88 

* (BP Bm±alooo(B4)nM Broaornc P-11-2 R temp (3| - 

* OP tea mo pa) T **5-11-2 J uoybnl [7) — 

6 F-428S la teti Tate p2)Lftasgk 6-1 1-g MIMb 75 

7 35050 Mug TO J Mart* MI-2 T Bey 70 

0 5HD SmrtMf (2B)RLef 6-M-2 — B Mm 56 

9 6 tfeU0tott(26)DMcCal05-1(Mt ' T Mi — 

(0 500 SpirtfcB Dow (23) CJPncf 5-10-11 0Mn|l — 

11 Grand Bmebct 1 fora* 4-10-6 B Jritansw — 

Bedte r-( mood Mnaoe. 2-1 Wywad Lai*. 9-2 Be*h Now. 7-1 HgeUi Touch. 1?-i Grand Sousa . 3H 
9eahg. 25-1 Bucxatom. Snorter. Mbs Ufldm. SwiMhg Dow. 33-1 Dm MW 


o OA^KMOWEHURDlffDivZ) 

£om£AJ2x\\ If £2,285 (10 declared) 


if E2.2B5 (10 declared) 

1/41F Agtowadda Gold f12)(D» Tim 6-1 1-fl S BmnayMBB 

0t Mlbray Imta(1B«9FLMM 1-2 S MM — 

3*H DaariaaYCtefca (US* tell Jones 6-11-2 ■ A RbgnU GG 

GHcca Lad J Uosdn M 1-2 .... Hr S Dock (5) — 

fl-P Pttde Ad fn)&Batfi Mi-2 toy te* — 

Mptrai Jew D ucCan Ml-c TJte — 

2! I«na*(BM)Tf«m MM A TUpratoo TO 

LrtJC Mmtinrc Prtaoa (BZ) G Bml 5-10-1 1 Mr K R <ntpa p) — 

05 WwSW*rMlft3SMHnnW[)-11 B tart — 

iwteiniwWMEfeCoOTi 8-10-11 Ur R HMday (3) — | 

10-11 ApweteOskL 0-2 Iran*. 1W Dariw's Onto. 12-1 GteanLad. m-i Crire SMpou. IM 
l Padtngvn Jones. Mwfflwr PlGWM. Ntemni*. 25-1 %W» ImJn 


0 e^CROXTON NOVICE CHASE 

A3v2m if UOyds £3,436 (6 declared) 

1 IP-104 tetf BqPWWWCEgeronB-Il-1 


IP-104 AteiEqam (48) roCEoHim 6-11-1 JilfeMreN 

i 05260 cater (CD) A aws 0-11-1 -T te - 

3 636# OtenafffllDllcttn9-ii-1 1 Mat a — 

4 P8P» Gorton (375) PR WDtter MI-1 .-A I terate* B 

5 (B0-S Smisi Muuan Him (B» a JtertmB) 8-11-1 J R taaate — 

a maw a**tewatHi«r(HDO«* mo-io oite 58 

Route 4-7 Aw* Emmas. 7-2 Cantu bprass. 8-1 SmVmn Ru. <2-1 Baiba 14-1 Cater 50-1 Sewn 
Faao More 

0% WREXHAM LVA NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

Wi2v3m 110yds £3.713 (10 declared) 

1 1«M Bosdte«TPS)mvrjirta9-ii-i0 — 72 

j 2-4343 Hat laadir 03) iberage 8-11-3 — R Joham — 

3 5® MUm fffl Goat* MM2 0 May 9M 

2 S ZSZSWJjaWW Altete. - 

5 IMWB CtefctftRljaH L t ~ 

c -«ei» te Tha HM CT mi m U JmtJ-iihl — “ , B 

7 i-if« tenbaoCateP2)P)“»5*W»MD-0 D J HW — 

■ PD-5 40 npfgjfT **T R ftmfaaioa 1D-7D-0 — — S CtfUVi — 

S Hffi MWSlteTWttWM K BtertP) W 

M 3W MdapiqlnL Intar 9-KM R Wtejr — 

BtewMSajoausWl 7-2 Hoodteer. 9-2 ft* tedo. 8-7 JUS CtoOwabaW-l Bara M. 76-1 CRarte 

ittn Poi'v»' U'««i 

9 CO HOLYWELL HANDICAP CHASE 

OlOU 3m 110yds £4,124 (6 declared) 

a #15+ £s3?*teteroPRVW*»B-11-3 J ™ 

j auiz- — - B . * 

E 7111IT Inf PH{M 1 ram 9-10-13 — — J MteH| 

3 10-112 J F ffltof •» 

Beflte 7-4 WWW VHtea 9-4 Foditf taw. 5-1 Pawn ta. M JsOtU 8-1 Hertrt lad. 25-1 Do 
tear - 

m 9 HUGH PQlCHAULQfGETHOPHY HUNTERS’ CHASE 

3m 110yds £1.467 (6 dedared) 

4 — 11,13-7 Ntsa E James Q 7B 

4 712--1 BBatePtaWPW*™ 9 - 1 ^ *’ ■ £l£r E *T» 

5 5 0^6 W 

BeM A-5W Bute. J-aita«SuiRL 9-2 tetetR* 12-1 (te Ana. 14-1 FWTs 6w. 0-1 Orw 
House. 


■ Q 71 

PI* w 

33-1 On 


jm SANDY LAME NOVlCe HANDICAP HWUJIE 

4hOv 2m 4t £2,980 (1 8 dedared) 

\ =Z^igrf KM>iteS ma mm ha 


Foreshore Hn 
Rutterhy Lady 
Cudhllttes 
Crahhfe'B Pride (nb) 
Mating Out 
Loot Fortnne 
The Otter Half 


Fbhii 

- - 

Rnmoefs Wntcomfi 

CulMBHopa 

Creburo p«*ib 

Moving 0W (nap) 
CRtenoy 


Oval, laft-handad track of jutt under IXm with 240vds run-in 
Going: Good (soft In places). * Domes b Inters, 
long dWuce tnmteK Moving Out (4.00) V Dartre!. Down. 296 
mfes. 

Seven day wimerc None. 

Uflkartd first dree: 3.00 Stage Fright Wsorat 230 Dance 
Metady 

9 f\f\ HORNBY NOVICE HURIHjE 

4iWW2m £2.598 (21 declared] 

Wt • 011130 WttlnnQ9)teM{tateT-11-T — p »» 82 

IR2 oo Brew te P#c asm 5-n-o EMtete so 

101 - 0 BuSataRtomK Itagm 8-1 1-0 ASM) — 

KM OOOHPCte Him fli|itf5i*Ri Ml-0 JSmfc* — 

US Cteamad Jack 005) M Tutniav 5-1 l-O H lUmy — 

Wt QB bmOatennSMlfcmMHl .. J GHa&u S3 

1ST 03222 finua (48) M Hammond MM) B Candllr«SO 

188 F210 FtekamHn (29 BtelM 7-11-0 8 Stay 55 

W8 200- ta*y*chtep5OMtamo»15-11-0....D Baodv, 75 

110 fBUOO- rmiyaonpqfl jbdraaa 10-1 1-0 K Jatana 52 

111 W530 te utete CTH AteOat &-U-0 - Hr T <Hri PI 0 
1« FTCltearBaopaFOWiMi-o . — Hr A teemw — 

713 Qg BteC2)OTTEateM1-0. ... L H|cr M 

114 4- stv80M«1)Ua9K teM 5-11-0- R8aaat 9 

110 0 Bte«tep23|teStelllifTIM7-<) P Pater — 

TO ICO HaEatta Shirt (11) TEasobr 5-11-0 — B Renta — 

117 3 Pad (23) S KtaiawM 6-10-9 W C Banna (S 78 

118 or SR BarapaaDTedd 7-10-6 A K Stem — 

TO 00 BmnHaBD8)HWEaste4-il)-6 P Maria ef — 

xa 06 (DUtowste answer 4-10-6- R HcMn pj n, 

121 te^ltel30|AIUMml4-1(Mi RSuKdB -| 

BHte 3-1 tak *-1 Fean. ?-1 Foredu* Haa 8-1 Qiamnood Jad. Mari. 

RM OIIC - M team FaiU ine ad. Bh ol 18. 28 Mm! Data nl h5 a 
Calab 2ai 41 not lal 9i Fbmbbk Ok up. led Mia 3 out ini bd Muon, aid of 
12. A OcMiff teddas Mr a eaten* Jm tap M. SR Pamabav Haa ftated 
®S awimcte 2 «• ** a 13. 341 MM to Bus A H ten 2m 31 w» ML &L 
tafc lad 3 a* irti an 2nd nf 15. 71 betel Ton F* al Seogtef ia 51 nw hd 
SI MMigte Straot Hdden atang haAray- aoon tettad. lib ol 19. Ml belM 
Mig itadU Hajda* 2m FH la. Sft Rtoet Lad to aid. chasaJ koto, oared ai 
am pace krai 2 on M ol 14. B tertnd AkaU al CamiA 2ia nm M. Gd. 

2 4A WEARDALE SOLING HURDLE 

■Vv2m £2.066 (14 declared) 

2D1 33310- MMFManmx M oivii M l-7-ASSaaHi 81 

2S2 tt Aqaaaaakat1222)5BElMl-D t Jotea — 


2K 50 ARteT (SB PtawnM 5-11-0 B Grata pj — 

284 OOOOCO Dak HkM(ht(1T] Dumb 5-1 1-0 J Bate* 63 

205 00016 HanfaanHfelcanK(iq (Cqdf Unwg 

MVO Ukamks 

288 iapflteSmr{rai)l*5iJCnm7-ll-0 „.S Vahatar — 

207 2F/F0- Rtew Iter (354) M TodanlV 7-1M) — H UWoasy - 

208 06 Stevh* £71 S taring 7-11-0 t tacate 82 

» 33 lady M L Lingo 5- 10-9 B teyta — 

tltt 4 fvgel Paris (H^P.fWaKB 5-19-3 & Stare) 83 

211 MWP IteBBlktemmHKniBnitf 8-16-9. R fimtiby — 

212 00 HaaM Mans (oTh Afcendai 

5-10-3 8 UcfiraA (8) 18 

213 GG RsPmMamjKffRZH J JONaRMO-9 L Caqnr (7) — 

214 OP Panel Hatey (t3)Sdted4-1Q-t J — 

HaHte 4-1 Hennae MUcoma. 5-1 FUadir lady. M Com 01 Ftedn. 7-1 
Sguarr OnL ftaged Parte 8-1 Itan Hays No Pigtfen Jac. 

HlflH CORK - Court M B anda re bradclt u giund Tii ol 11. 411 bate) 
Mrapm a IMrasta 2m m leap mle. Sd Hantea Mcmm One pan 3 odl i 
I GDI tf 20. 171 mum Sute Smroi a Doncascr 2m sal nd. Bt Mho Iter. 
tanoeBi ai 5n. Mteu ipeidr. lOBi 015. ud Odnd FtoU a Bdngo 2n II n» 
hoi, fin Sqm Daat Cted uadera iW 3 out 6«i d 1 7. 201 Mind Tote «aa* « 
Fanuvlpn 2m ten h* 8. fagoi Paris lal 2 m urt8 art, tel 2 ad. 40 ol 12 
in iwibd latofta Entsta Zm ael hdL fid Ho Pndiam Jk HeUoDhBUdL 
ettoi om 4) ruL unaliars) 3) oa fin ol 18. <11 mmal Itateties al Weraster 2m Hi 
feLGdu Jun 

9 /W%PETHIVAIIX1IBH0RIAL TROPHY NOVICE 
Oh W CHASE 

2 m 3f £3.574 (11 declared) 

»l 41331 Cutw ttm PR) TOteSSSm* 7-1 1-fl 1 1 Quasi *90 

302 P Rafuna(i»MsSSaRli7-l1-C R Mdaaaa (5) — 

an «!P4 QMtei^JHmteJdiHnMV-2 __ > nartag — 

m 13-453 NmfrinalfSn Mrs U taoky 7-11-7 P ten 74 

IDS 87*0(404)11 Hammond 7-1 1-2 a GintUr — 

388 ' 2 36TO a>0aF1W(4a F Ikrtv 7-11-2 .... ECteptea* 78 

3B7 J4B5 mom’s HapePSSE Cane 9-1 v-2 .. H HmdUm (5) 88 

308 FtXM-G TwMteuaodnaP Beaman 6-1 1-2 I teb — 

388 4FVT Emxst Race «G) b WEaaertr MO-li — P CaAwry — 

318 W3G33 Fataurt Hot (71) V Ttanpsoi 

5-1D-7 air H Thnmma fia 

HI oaom PuHcraHamMamRtenMO-C asSny - 

BMte 13-8 CmM Wm. 7-3 tattoo. 5-1 Cttennu. 8-1 M(*n. 1M Ste 
R^m. Face. iM Fates Ftema 

RUM one - CatM Hope: Lai 3 ad. nai by £9 man Dontawiaea ■ 
Dmcanartaanorcn. Gd Omring; Wetewd < at 4ffr of 10. 2S tefasl CUu 
Kta a itaaeUMVi An nar nv. Ite. te teca aL lid Waflr 3 on. 3rd o 11. 3H 
te&d Lad Hrtne a CWani 3m l!dw<±, Ed Badnc Ud Mob 4 a*, tear 75. 
18 moral ta*w a Cadert* 2n B «w hdL Ea. Mean'i Raoae Led b 5H daaad 
tearms ini ragasl from 3 on 3rd of 6. 12 ten! IA. Highna al Wasaluih » 
tap oi 61 


403 -50083 Bute* PW (41) HAS State*) 7-11-3. D PMar 85 

481 D0-LP6 Wteq»nr(3N Jtaad JoinsaiG-11-3 - A S SnrtBi 78 

485 239615 Stem HaktUMTOJ Had* 5-11-2 9 Itaatel p) 83 

485 «253 TtaRbps)(CO)<»TASnin Mi-2 ■ Brandm 0 85 

487 P0124 > teal OaRaakpq(QU£nik 9-i 1-0 J Santa — 

408 336321 BamteaotpS) (CO) J Tana 5-10-12 R SuppM 87 

489 22401 MHtehQR fell feck* MO-6. P Mwa* 84 

<18 -00621 CnUMPi&ANMiWfCiQUnSDrih 

5-10-5 R 6ms! *90 

411 MTOfi CaurtJteMH Aumar 6-10-4 Hcftath n Bl 

412 040M- Sau0rTarag»p3f)lksliLanb 

9-10-0..-, Haa 8 Item — 

40 3P-0M Wafer Font (KSJJOHai 6- W-0 B HDtaRi ffl 75 

414 50B4P Moifnn natal MR JHayiaa 4-10-0 8 Site «8 

«U RWOr Sreday^ Hn WQ B taaml 8-1D-0 A bark p) — 

Badkf 7-2 QteetePrth. 5-1 bi Itasktt. SdUar MA. M m 8-1 
Tip an hamate, im tanmaiu 

HUH CUBE - BturliHiSnate Rm cn Ml. W ol 7. Ill tehod BenMn a 
Solgatald 2m tl mm M. & BMtote P»* iwpl on Ml. M of 17. 6 Wand 
Mnmn BBaar ■ Gona Park 2ra nth Id. G5 ""*— 1 -“- lad J on. men 
mate rad baamn. 6* ol 1 7. i a bMD 0u» Dw Back a Hsmam Oa « heap Id. 
Gd Sr*8or IHc Lad 2 or unH test 5A at T9, 9 mhM Mnorte a Hmtedm 2n 

41 m be® Ida. Gd. Up tt te Hem nan lo oulcnna 3ni n 7. 211 WiHSakler 
Hak fn W n (tetaan B laapM Gd Racraute Uatdes. oaak A m 
W 121 Iroai One Slop a CMartck 2m 31 era heap Ml fit ta Haakak: Lad do* 
Urn won m rte hn wartn al A|r te nar lop IW. Itif. MWi Pikte MuJ 
term Btt. U «rBtttng 2 al ansi da*, start on. am by H tarn RmW mm « 
Cantek 2ra 31 aal heap ide. & 




C AATSSSIDE WTERMHHATE OP0I NATfONAL 
9 h WHUNT FUT RACE 

2m £1,131 (ID declared) 

1 0 GHtePtaWsStaDtaHRSMl-: 0 Pater 

2 6 teamster (I I) F*khrBqn 6-11-2 — B MmlnB 

3 4F42 taetl Hay (297) JJ01fedMl-2 H HdMi « 

4 The War Half Lluvi Ml-? IA B Gbsoa (7) 

5 Rorttey Lana P0 bwi MO-11 W HortNontai 

8 0 TdtehMa (15) JJCIH11 M0-11 LV|W 

7 0 CartMfl Star (IlfLlnv 4-10-8 R Snppla 

8 ‘Sknogmi Hb U 4- IM HSrrib 

9 LaoodcM Toduite 4-10-e p Catteny 

18 0 Ro*ir Hy Bay TO te SSmtt 4-10-8 R Gum 

Battue 2-1 Kknwari M Mi Way. 6-1 Gamer. M Haflraasa. The Cteta 
10-1 ChaleM Star. Laami 


COURSE SPEC IAUSTS 


<fcr 


ia Fans te Lneia 

27 108 ?7 ,*47 
20 104 192 -8.11 

13 S3 157 -1154 
13 105 124 -33 55 
1! 157 75 -74.05 
11 76 145 +1287 
10 6b 154 +49C 


IksHmHy 21 ICC 206 
HB n ond 17 131 136 


HmSSmHh 
GH Haora 
KJRettH 
Llnago 

teSw 


12 W 146 
II 79 739 
10 44 227 
10 57 175 
8 ^ 285 


Southwell all-weather programme 


TONYPALEY 

TOP FORM 


J4-0IC 

224-30 

mum 

Last Knight 

fT, j.. M te nu-ykipi. 

rmuK UCSpuim 

Beau Roberto 

Nafchal 

Graanspan 

sm 

8(13 

ig 

*000- 

406-5 

Krystal Max 
Charming Admiral 
Purple FIng 
Ska's A Gem 
Arcane Star 

Pato Blanco 
Charmim AdmM 
Purple Ffcg 
She’s A Gem 
Arcane Star 

8 110 
18(13 

im 

RM) 

130) 

535W 

own 

FWW 

MWO 

oen 


AJ-nwaJher, FRxesand. left-tenrtad track Of IXm nfttl 3f ner-ln. 
SepaaiE spiff provides soaigtit 51. 

Gotag: StarUanf. it- Denotes KMiGra 
Drew: No advantage. 

Long tSstance teaaeflere: Northern Motto (3 40) and Bear Robert) 
fi.40) J Sokto. SraflicWte. 279 mte, 

Seven day wfonene 3.10 Featterstane Lane. 

Bfiflkered first fiOHe None. Tfisored: 210 Wld Otv. 3.10 Apiad: 
4.10 Sanrfctester. FtuBis Gem. 

figures n bracked aster horse's name derme days since fasl outtaq. 

J Jumps. 

4 yiO HERON MAIDEN HAIfflICAP (DW 1) 

I H B fWTm3t £2,463 fl 3 declared) 

It J) 23415 JWtaa (IS) te A Suite* 5-10-0 G Dettett - 

2 (4) B0- BanafftffJMcs (149) CEoenm 4-8-7 C iMrifan (3) — 

JO 02308- Gold Ctaw TO HH mi 4-8-4 G Bates — 

4to 800-32 Mted)An>M(S>m VBaf 3-8-4 . .. . H Fate 80 

son 2RC- PnnawBwTOF'Qte’M-d . A PoH ffl ag 

90 000-33 Bmb R obte C& J GolM 4-7-11 J HdUff (7) *B0 

7(121 DOOD- AamAirhflUGqUss J A Camoe&o 4-7-10 L Onmoek — 
819) OBO-2 Ta|tar*s Prn (CB T Bunn 3-7-10 — Harflo Myw 96 

SCI 60020 late Aria (2I)G WmMaal 5-7-10 — A HcCvttry B 71 

70 HI' 34-254 Hary Iso (19 H Drawn 3-7-10 A Ha ekay B0 , 

Util 05000 RtaMH^fc (13E Attn 5-7-10 J Oubm — 

12 hn 0-5050 PamDn*rt»(H JLhara6-7-J0 J BnanM — 

13(51 OOOCH LeakkvManbmpi9NCMate>^T-10 DOOBflTOL 
Baflte 3-1 JUtevdb Armn. 9-2 ftstras Bn. G-T Ban Roberto. Tote's fWr. 7-1 . 
GoUOtoef. 10-1 tey Lai. 12-1 Hhai Buaqta Jonas Arm Awn. UH Are | 



BattnrMttWr' 

M RaHe . 

9 A/>SWAN CLAIMING STAKES 

fcaTVlm 4t £2,306 (6 declared) 
i® -n:ir Granite* n<) (emvriAa. g-m — J imh 
2 p) i-i2?i FvmarDnpak8(lN(B))UQwi) 

8-9-5 A HcCUlty 

3B tatarajA89q A Jano 7-8-3 D Swarf 

4(S 20-223 HfweaamjPtenaM-3 tt. « 


20-223 RM PB) ea J Peace 5-9-3 ft MM 79 

sm 536TGS Onactanh) 6 Sum &-B-3 J Stack — 

G|41 16030 Pitidi Cfannort (4Q HE Lean 4-M . D tatty P) 51 

5-4 bfeoepan. 7-4 Pirn® Despatch 11-2 Fid. &-1 Prk Da CBnrmt 
MS. 25-7 Cweson 


3.1 

ln4) 050-21 


— 2(T| 212331 


5(5) 782143 AJdm(K)(Cl(BF)te S Law 7-9-2 „.P Brndky 89 

8« 06-543 RaDNuriRnBaaM (18| HCcdnfWje 

9-B-a R Bristand (4) 78 

7(71 04560 Knadoi (21) RtaRnSvad 4-8-6 S Pate (5) — 

8(11] 223340 Haml Gntanar tt)(U NLMmacn 4-8-5. A Haiti 75 

9(10) CQ20D- maw te Urn) it w late 4^-4 s taam m — 

1803 04)014 Coal Again ftB) (U N Sjonrtl 8-8-3 - Slglln 74 

11 R 134180 CnadlBwk Hem (8) (qBPfeate S-8-1 .P Fndmda — 

I2f4j 5H>-60 Sm Gad (JS)R HOsten 7-84) J Fonda — 

13(12) OOOMO SastliBdAIrlJl^te 5 Lzqman 8-7-10 J Boday (4} — 

14[T) 00006- a Mo (TO) PM) P Oqmn 10-7-10 . 1 Braatem (4) — 

Battac 11-2 Ante. M Tom Data. Hctf«i CH Fane. 13-2 RamraAi taw. 
7-1 Oamim Adatd. IM Nartiem Mono Cad Apan. Ctepartfi tan 


2 4 HERON MAIDBi HANDCAP (DIV 2) 
■ I wim3f £2,450 (13 dedared) 


IJLHara. 4-0-10 Otea HCKMan TO 

ilSowirtiy68-7 PFOssayn - 



E 4 PEACOCK HANDICAP (WV 2) 3Y0 

fttePtt ■ \#7f £2.238 f9 declared) 

lO 46134 Sente (4) JEW 9-7 ft FMm 88 

20 -05234 PoeUo |28) J heteertwi 9-fi — H Tatatf 81 

3W 03060 SmacaSbagHstt (14) JBddtag 9-3 JEtends — 

4 a 00600 Top Ram NTrtJer 6IJ _ . _ . Kim Taridar — 

5® 066-3 BaBk Oa KM (15) GL tare M2 J Hotel 55 

SB 00624 Ann Star (2?m AJaw. 8-9 . A HeCartif £)•» 
7(7) 00600 Itaratssre (47} P) D Oapman 8-9 — L Ctanacfc * — 

■ IS 006 laika'ilBiaiuiipil'Ot Ae*n8-4 . .. — — — 

8(11 08CU6 flpptei Dana fiJ)D lAnwSn* 8-2... P Fatsar (3) — 

Baste 11-4 Arcaw o». 7-2 Fwao. IT-: SorOr. Bnk On Hm. 8-1 
Sma a dfagasft. LnMRiv 13-1 T* fta Lesters Adwteie Appten Dam 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


la Fuff ft LariSi iraten U 

46 2® 17.1 *1804 H Atertnn « 

33 36 1£ -14506 SBtekfl te 

33 473 7 - 2S934 j 9« , , 

28 3G2 107 -4537 g MRrate d 35 

27 1JS 20 *3356 DOrwBWi 34 

27 318 85 -I78.4£ 

26 132 197 -3743 »■*** 3’ 


Funs V Lewlfr 

22? +U86 

353 121 -6970 
25« 138 CIS* 
378 9J0 16522 

m 888 -10628 

280 HI -S70 


si ^as^i^^====== ° J] 

E SsaSss^= — 

am Jtft 


ag g Results 


SSiiS 

WM 


D J ft 

a Je 

— API 


00387 ate All Tta ^JHTO P W 1 / - 1 .^ 

00SM teteStew gMtt-j i» g 

SXB!BBKSSe== 


H|RTwsion4kw»M(M) 

IB -UB6P0 Pnn t | « lnl SSS15 - 

i? ■ ^BSBCSj^aa^ "-" -EKS - 

n Im 0r^**(«)teBWsfn?5-l[H) Ettw* - 

j_2 Qaafc. g-23s9oa.M Cmtaae. 7-1 tetqFs UHn. Lttt 5 turn. M Bod (U Uni IM 

aflftittii 


.'fill 

8 Pinal — 


COIRS SPECIALISTS 


Jotted 
R Quoad* 


CUmcByn 

BRfjnoa 


19 Rag % laadSi f 1 ** 815 

1i €7 29S *816 52* 

13 53 245 5^2 

13 55 as -2ia 

T2 50 W 943 

11 44 8 t28.« 

11 81 18 

10 101 as CttMks 


26 86 m +2359 

14 78 179 -19S 

12 67 179 -1038 

8 S3 15.1 -093 

7 34 20 6 -313 

7 57 123 -1137 

6 22 273 -251 


EXETER 

ISO (Sm SI HUM* fti MVSARK, M 
Grrmtns (14-11: S, ooWm Uy (30-1); 3, 
Bonny (8-1); 4, Up Tbn Tempo (33-1). 3-1 
lav Urban Uiy. 18 ran. 32, l. iR Brahartoni 
Tola: £3090: E430. Ca.50, Cl 30. Dual F- 

, £580.90. Trta-. £225.60- CST . £2«3 .0 . T rtcast 
E2J21J0 

230 (2m 3f 110yd* Hdka)i 1, HOT 
REALLY, Mr K R O'Ryan (13-lj: 2. Bun 
ptaror Buck (6i2): 8, Hcmr To Rim (33-1 }. 
6-5 fav Bobs Buster. IS ran. 18. 4. (Lady E 
Mam-Ecnith) Tow CiB.50: £490. £140. 
Cl 090. Dual F. C48.00. Trirr 007.20 CSF: 
SEMt 

SLflO (9m 87 <%> 1, WORKINOFOU- 
PCANUT9, V Slattery (4-1): 2, Maimed 
cartte (3-1 jaHbv); 3, MdOrti (11-21. 
3-1 JnMav Hill Trra. ft ran. I>M. h* f C Smith) 
To«:£3.00:C1.10.ei90,ei.mDiiarF:E5 7D. | 
TrW £13.00. CSF. £18. 18. Tricast £61.08 
NR. Mammy's CtUMca. Now We Know. 

UO (2m 37 IlOyda Cbk 1, OAMTH- I 
SON, J Culloly (7-2): 2, Hn adnrtnd f7-4 | 
lav): 3, Hoitamcten r >06-301. B ran. IX 1 


(Mras h knigmi Tote- C420: C150. Ci.80. 
£1.16 Dual f. tern CSF: C1090. 
^-S9(SniZrHd)e)i I.BDIIOtlD.RTnom- 
ton (6-4 lav); B, Bafiy Ura (33-1); 3, Loofca 
Lite Tratela (5-1) 10 ran. 29. II. (Cap! T 
Forstari Tatt; £2.40:0 SSL £330, £1.50. Dual 
F- ESS90. Trio: £8620 CSF: ESI .68. 

4JS0 (2w 2f Hdlo): 1, THE BRfiWBt, R 
Bellamy (4-1), 2, Rteh Life |12-1): 0, Sen o* 
Anihan (4-1 L 2-1 lav Mutanosntb. 7 ran 13. 
15. UTuekjTotE £5 4&. P1.80. Dual F. 
£22.00. CSF: £4443. 

OUAOPPOTi £7.80 PLACSROT«C9l7.rO 
JACKPOTi Not won. 

LEICESTER 

2.10 (Sm 41 IlOyda Cbk 1, REH0H 
DANCE, ur T McCarthy (11-4 jnt-tev): s, 
Sfa0»StMBl13-1),a,P»hmalf (n-*im- ' 
Wv) 7 ran DIM, nk. (Mre D McCarthy I Tate 
E2.70; Elio. £690. Dual F: £1680 CSF: 
£2593. 

240 (Sm Of IlOyda Ck): 1, JUST I 
ntwee, Mra F Needham iS-ii. 2. Native 
Veatee|il-2|: a. Hawata Youth 111-4) 
M lav Eastern River 6 ran 2. TO. (Mrs E j 
Heath) Tote: Cil.io. EB.10. £1.10. Dual F. 
£1690. CSF: £4551. 1 


3.10 (2n 47 IlOyda Cta> 1, PONTA- 
BULA, Mr A Charlee-Jona* 13-1): S, Coate 
•m Lady 11 1-8 tav); 3. Rad UgM (26-1)5 
ran. DM. dM. (H Manners) Tdte: £330; 
M 90. Cl .10. Dual F. £230- CSF: C43G. 

840 (2m 7f IlOyda Chk 1, TEETON 
MILL, Mr B Pollock <11-10 lav); S, Lend 
Rofc (4-1); 9, Piecartem IB-11. 8 ran. IX 
0i8L (Mrs CaroOne Bailey) Torn £290: 
B.l0.£T.10.C2.6a Dual F. £690. CSF. £596. 

4.10 (2m Tf IlOyda Ch)i 1, TRUE FOR. 
TUNC, Mr J Jukes (6-11 lav). 2. Oreetao 
La* (75-9): 3, Wolvw** Pel (7-11.7 ran. 3, 
dW. (John Mop re) Tola £1.70; £1.60. Cl 90. 
1>jaJ F: £1.20. CSF: G235. 

440 (2m If Cfe)! 1, PnNCtPLE MUSIC, 
Mr A FMIHps (6-4 fav): 2, Swofdd H (10-1): 
9. HaRnmTSia (9-1). 9 ran. B. 3. (Miss K 
Marks) Tow: £2.60: £1 El .90. £3 00. Dual 
F: £1490. Trto: £52.20. CSF; £16« NR: 
Saahi 

0(1 AD POD: £290 PUtCSPOTj CB8J0 

SEDQEFIELD 

2-00 (2m if Hdto): 1, BRAVE EDWIN, G 
Lee (14-1): 2, The DuurMg Brtaf (5-1); 3, 
(tafciham (26-1). 11-4 favMemnera Wirt- 
come. 12 ran. X 4. (C Gram) Totr. £1550; 
C3.40. £1.90. £390. Dual F: £8890 Trim 


£21596 CSF: £7497. TrtaHt £1 .80092. NR: 
Praise Be. 

2^0 (3m 3f IlOyda HcOay 1,KITTOCH- 
smgLAD.J Supple (7-1): a, Dethmaff 
(12-1): 3, Noddb (5-1). 9-2 lav Aicuc Fox. 
1 1 ran 2L TX (Mrs A Swtebank) Teta- C&50.- 
£1.90. £390. £190. Dual ft CS490. Trie: 
n 09.10. CSF: £01.30. Trkast £0.75. 

3UOO (3m IlOyda Gtak 1. LAST TRY, A 3 

Smith (12-1): 2, MiuMiliMtn (6-1): 3, 
SfclniMB Cdge (4-1). 2-1 In BrBRrtrtMwny . 
B ran IX IB- (B Rottiwlf) Tore: £1 1-40: Cl.Ba 
£2.10. £1.60. Dual F: £1990 Trim £46.90. 
CSF:C74,66. 

39O(3n4fOb]j1,p0ReATHALLWyer 
(4-l):g,Ouevl1eu*iGlHwaf(l6-g):3,Owev 
The Deal (13-1). 2-1 lav Chlppad oul it 
ran 10. 9. (Mrs M Revalay) T«d:£490; £1 .10. 
0.10. £4 00. Dual F: £1190. Trior £54.40. 
CSF: 0092. TncasC CM108. 

AjOO (2m H Chp 1, tt OODB M DOE, P 

Caroerry (!«]; 2. Oaei e Hud (6-1): 3. 
Owens Quest (2-1 lav). S ran. 3. aha. (F 
Murphy) Tote; EB90, E2.10. d.70. £1.40 
Dual F: £11.60. Trio: £3390. CSF: 06.01 
Tricast £6096. Mt Bttacrack 

4JM(0m SMIOyda HdtoJj 1, WTO IKE 
BLACK, P Niven (8-11 fav): 3, (te Carol 
(20-1); B, Sam Ctemp a mm (11-2). 16 ran. 


2. It (Mrs M Revdeyi Tola: Cl .70; n90. 
£3.40. £2.00. Dual F: £34*0. trie. £3890. 
CSF. E24.49. 

LOO atm a IlOyda HdPk I, KIT 
saiARTIE, N Williamson (4-1 lav): a, ou 


Hash Vino (8-1): 3. TeUm Fula (6-1). 15 
con. 1ft. 22. ID Foranrl Tore: C5.BQ. £2.30. 
£220. £3.10. Dual F- £21.6a CSF £34 04. 
Trim £17.40. NR: Karnsdaie 
QUADPOTrClDJO 
PlACCPOTi £307 00 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 





COMMENTARY 

RESULTS j 

CATTERICK 

771 

781 

BANGOR 

772 

782 

SOUTHWELL 

773 

783 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 

0891 222 790 

Caua wsr 80 p pbi ar «i. mes. IIS Pic, Am* House. Lrweu EC2A 4PJ. 
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Football 


FA takes up the 
cudgels in 
Collymore row 


Ian Rosa 


T HE Football Associa- 
tion underlined Its de- 
termination to rid the 
English game of rac- 
ism yesterday by announcing 
Its own inquiry into the pub- 
lic row between Stan Colly- 
more and Steve Harkness. 

The intervention was 
wholly unexpected, coming as 
it did without a formal com- 
plaint and less than 24 hours 
after the two players had 
seemingly ended the tawdry 
saga by calling an uneasy 
truce. 

Collymore and Harkness 
had spent more than four 
hours at the Manchester 
headquarters of the Profes- 
sional Footballers’ Associa- 
tion on Monday afternoon, 
seeking the formula for a 
meaningful reconciliation. 

The former Liverpool team- 
mates had been at logger- 
heads for almost a week after 
Collymore, the Aston Villa 
striker, claimed that Hark- 
ness, the Liverpool defender, 
called him a “coon” during 
the Premiership match at 
Villa Park on February 26. 

But with Harkness ada- 
mant that he would not apolo- 
gise for something he insists 
never happened and Colly- 


more refusing to withdraw 
his accusation, the PFA's at- 
tempt to broker a solution es- 
sentially felled 

The admission by the PFA’s 
chief executive Gordon 
Taylor that the two men had 
been unable to settle their dif- 
ferences and were “not bosom 
buddies” prompted belated 
action by the FA. 

“We wanted to give the PFA 
a clear run at things first,” 
said the FA's press officer 
Steve Double. “Clearly the 
matter has yet to be fuBy 
resolved. 

“This is a most serious mat- 
ter and 1 must stress that we 
fully intend to get to fife bot- 
tom of it” 

The FA has now written to 
both players, and their clubs, 
seeking their observations. 
Once it has statements and 
documentary evidence, it will 
deliberate before announcing 
its verdict. But, with Colly- 
more and Harkness allowed 
14 days to respond, the affair 
Is unlikely to be concluded be- 
fore the middle of next month. 

“We simply win not stand 
for any form of racism wi thin 
football in this country." said 
Double. “We fully intend to 
root it out once and for alL It 
Is a very difficult issue to 
tackle head-on but we Intend 
to try and do just that 


“It was never a question of 
the Football Association ig- 
noring this particular matter, 
we just wanted to wait and 
see how things progressed be-, 
fore talcing action of our 
own.” 

Collymore said on Sky yes- 
terday that he had no regrets 
about bringing the issue Into 
the spotlight “I can walk out 
with my head held up high,” 
he said. 

Villa’s manager John Greg- 
ory commended his striker 
for his stand and said: “We 
wanted, at the football club, 
more than anything to push 
this issue home. There were 
times when It might have 
crossed his mind to drop the 
whole Idea but we really en- 
couraged him to forge ahead 
with it and really get to the 
bottom of it. I was very proud 
of him and the way he 
bandied the whole thing " 

The FA is investigating an- 
other case of alleged racism 
involving the Scarborough 
goalkeeper Andy Rhodes. 
Cambridgeshire Police have 
forwarded witness statements 
from supporters alleging that 
Rhodes made racist remarks 
to the Cambridge United 
player Trevor Benjamin dur- 
ing a Third Division match at 
the Abbey Stadium on Janu- 
ary 10. 


Fresh worry over Francis 
as ‘boss’ Brady hits back 



Challenging Hwim . . . Sunderland’s Darren W illiams won this confrontation with the grounded Peter Ndlovu last night photograph hcs* ki.jnaird 

First Division : Sunderland 1 Birmingham City 1 

Johnston strikes just in time 


Peter White 

' | ' H EVOR FRANCIS’S po- 
I sttkm as Birmingham 
I City manager was In 
jeopardy last night after a 
Utter attack by the First 
Division dub's managing 
director Karroo Brady. 

Brady reacted angfly to 
comments Francis made 
about her and the club’s 
commercial department 
when he rever se d Ms week- 
end decision to resign. 

She oountered: “If the 
manager is trying to turn It 
into a me versus Win situa- 
tion, then there wBI be only 
one winner — - me. There Is 
no question that I am the 
boss. When he came back 
from his r e signati on he dkl 
so under the same terms as 
before. There were no 
c o nce s s ions. 

'I am in charge of the 


dub day to day, and of all 
the commercial decisions. 
He takes care of the football 
side and if he thinks he has 

scored any points over me, 
he Is wrong. No one wfll be 
walking on eggshells 
around Trevor Francis.” 
Francis has a one-year 
roll-over contract at St An- 
drew's tut Brady’s out- 
burst could weB prompt an- 
other resignation and she 
has made ft dear aha 
would have no qualms 
about letting Fronds leave. 

She added: “We will have 
to watt and see whether I 
can maintain a working 
relationship with Mm. He Is 
our manager untH the end 
of the season, then we will 
probably review w ha t is 
best for the dub.” 

Brady has made It clear 
that If anyone Is to leave St 
A ndre w ’ s, It wfll not be her. 


“The board have complet e 
faith In me and I have never 
been happier, n she said. 
have had offers from other 
but I do not w ant to 
leave and the board will not 
let me." 

Meanwhile, Brady's reas- 
surances over revolu- 
tionary proposals to give 
First Division dubs more 
autonomy have dot Im- 
pressed Second and Third 
Division chairmen, who wfll 
now attempt to come up 
wfth their own plan. 

The First Division dubs 
want the power to negoti- 
ate the Nationwide 
League's next TV deal, 
bulM bridges wfth the Pre- 
mier League, control mar- 
keting and commercial ac- 
tivities and virtually govern 
their affairs — while stay- 
ing In the Nationwide 
structure. 


George Caufldbi 


T HE bizarre new trend 
of First Division man- 
agers handing In their 
notice before impor- 
tant games again paid sur- 
prising dividends last night 
as Bir mingham City followed 
the example of Sheffield 
United to Harm a thoroughly 
deserved, if unexpected, draw 
at the Stadium of light 
For Trevor Francis, rein- 
stalled at Birmingham's h elm 
for little more than 24 hours, 
this was a personal triumph 
and one that could have been 
bettered only if Sunderland's 
Allan Johnston had not 
turned in a flick by Alex Rae 
in the last minute. 

Francis’s energetic team 
could take credit for going so 
dose to inflicting Sunder- 


land’s first home defeat since 
September. At least they de- 
nied Peter Reid’s side the op- 
portunity of overhauling Not- 
tingham Forest at the top. 

With the power base of 
Francis seemingly broadened, 
his team made their first visit 
to the Stadium of Light in the 
knowledge that any thing bet- 
ter than a goalless draw 
would propel them into a 
play-off berth. 

Sunderland needed victory, 
but the cause was hindered 
considerably before kick-off 
with the news that Niall 
Quinn was not fit enough to 
begin the match, the Republic 
of Ireland striker having 
twisted an ankle in to scoring 
a hat-trick against Stockport 
on Saturday. 

For one beanpole in came 
another. Daniele Dlchio mak- , 
ing his first start since sign- 1 


ing from Sampdoria for 
£800,000 in January. 

Initially the effect was far 
from seamless. Less than five 
minutes was on the board 
when a deep Michael Gray 
centre was neatly cushioned 
by Kevin Philli ps and Dichio. 
standing alone in the area, 
conspicuously felled to make 
contact with the balL 

It was a glaring, embarrass- 
ing mistake and one which 
really ought to have been 
punished eight minutes later, 
but Birmingham’s captain 
Steve Bruce was equally awry 
with a point-blank header 
from Jon McCarthy’s ins- 
winging corner. 

Birmingham were the more 
impressive in a disjointed 
first halE, even If their task 
was made all the more 
straightforward by Sunder- 
land's alarming tendency to 


give the ball away cheaply. 

The danger of such care- 
lessness was graphically illus- 
trated by Peter Ndlovu. who 
claimed an aimless pass by 
corr Jody Craddock, steamed 
into the 18-yard box and shot 
fractionally wide of the left- 
hand post. 

Reid's side could certainly 
hold few complaints about 
reaching the break with no al- 
teration to the scoreline, even 
if another substantial crowd 
could not say the same. After 
Dichio's early mishap. Sun- 
derland failed miserably to 
come to terms with Birming- 
ham’s obvious appetite for 
the challenge, although a 
tame shot from Alex Rag 
which trundled invitingly to 
Ian Bennett was their only 
other noteworthy goal 
attempt 

For Sunderland, events 


j quickly took a predictable 
turn for the worse. After 50 
| minutes. Ndlovu. an electrify - 
I ing figure throughout again 
j took advantage of sloppy de- 
j fending, stepping over a lunge 
by Darren Williams and 
crossing from the left, 
touchline. 

Martin O’Connor made a 
hash of the first opportunity 
but the ball rebounded 
kindly, allowing Dele Adebote 
to volley home his fifth goal 
in eight games since leaving 
Crewe. Dichio's number was 
immediately held aloft and 
Quinn was thrust into the 
action. 

Sunderland <4-1-21. Pe’tl. 
SummertaM. 64min' CraCdcrk. /.Miij-n-: 
Gra, aae Bail. Cljrk Jor.nstor. Dicr.tr 
(Quinn. S3) Phillips 

Hrminsham City (J-t-Z, Benncrt EiSi 
Bruce. Johnson. Chattier.- 
O'Connor. Mariner. Grainger 

Aeeooia. 

**e*eroe! K Lynch .hnares&orcuTT. 


England in guarded welcome 
to promise of extra tickets 


John Duncan 


T HE Football Association 
will know at the end of 
this week bow many extra 
tickets it will receive for Eng- 
land's first-round matches in 
the World Cup In France. It is 
expected to be hundreds 
rather than thousands. 

“We have been presented 
with a figure that there are 
160,000 tickets outstanding,’' 
said David Davies, the FA's 


director of communications, 
after a two-day pre-tourna- 
ment workshop in Paris for 
the 32 participating countries. 

“The idea is that they will 
be distributed between the 33 
competing teams but In what 
proportions we don’t know.” 

England have already been 
allocated 2,589, 2,749 and 3.790 
tickets for the games in Lens, 
Toulouse and Marseille 
respectively to-be distributed 
among the 32,000 members of 
the England Travel Club. 


Dalglish swoops for Dabizas but gives up on Babbel 


N ewcastle united 
have signed the Greek 
International defender 
Nicos Dabizas, taking Kenny 
Dalglish's spending to around 
£12 mill inn in the past six 
weeks. 

The arrival of the 24-year- 
old Dabizas from Olympiakos 
for around £2 million comes 
after the Newcastle manager 
admitted defeat in his quest to 
attract the German interna- 
tional centre-half Markus 
BabbeL 


Aston Villa have targeted 
the Chilean attacking mid- 
fielder Jose Luis Sierra as 
their first signing under their 
new manager John Gregory. 
Sierra. 29, impressed during 
the recent international 
against England at Wembley. 
Chilean sources said last 
night that Sierra would be Dy- 
ing to England early next 
week with a view to a £2 mil- 
lion deaL 

Blackburn are keen to sign 
the England international 


Dion Dublin from Coventry — 
if the price is right Rovers' 
manager Roy Hodgson wants 
another striker and is partic- 
ularly keen on Dublin, who 
can play centre-half or in 
attack. The Blackburn striker 
Chris Sutton was yesterday 
voted the Carling Player of 
the Month for February. 

Benfica's manager Graeme 
Souness is trying to raise the 
money to match Liverpool’s 
£4 million valuation of Patrik 
Berger. He is in the process of 


selling the Dutch winger Gas- 
ton Taumont to Anderlecht 
for £1.5 million and has also 
transfer-listed the Swedish 
striker Martin Pringle, who 
would cost around £1 million. 

Manchester City have 
snapped up Leeds' veteran 
centre-half Richard Jobson on 
a free transfer. Their man- 
ager Joe Royle moved for 34- 
year-old Jobson when the 
Georgian Murtaz Shelia was 
ruled out for the season with 
knee damage. 


Top brass from Fife, foot- 
ball’s world governing bodv. 
will meet Prime Minister 
Tony Blair today to discuss 
England's hid for the 2006 
World Cup. Fife's president 
Joao Havelange and general 
secretary Sepp Blatter will 
visit Blair at Downing Street. 

"The Prime Minister will 
be pressing home a strong 
case for the cup." said an FA 
spokesman. 

Things go from bad to 
worse for Doncaster — 12 


points adrift at the foot of the 
Third Division. Their striker 
Padi Wilson, hailed as the 
man whose goals would save 
Rovers from the Vauxhall 
Conference after he joined 
from Plymouth, has been 
jailed for three months for 
driving while disqualified. 

MiLiwall have appointed 
Steve Gritt as assistant man- 
ager to Billy Bonds. 

TEHNEHTS SCOTTISH CUPl SomMIml 
draw: Falkirk « Hearts: Rangers or 
Dundee v Celtic. Matches to be played on 
weekeno til Apnl 4-S 


Results 


Football 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 
Sundertand (0] 1 

Johnston 90 ■ 

37.602 

Sec o nd Division 
Bristol Rm 10) 1 
Rajnoout 52 
UB 

Third DMsten 

• 10) 1 


PM 
AdeboU 50 


Yak (11 * 
Janes 34 
CrmswetiJS 


Rom fie 
1.131 


Sealwoudi ID 2 
Campbell 37 
Rockett 94 

Darlington v Shrewsbury. 


AUTO WINDSCREENS 


Finals, first leg 
H mtim rn Section 

(m -t 


Groves 78 
6,064 

Southern Section 


Payton 23 


WeiMBiO) O 

6.017 


nrnnuutk (2) l 
Rolling 13 

Beardtinore 30 


CT (2) 2 
Staerin 10. 23 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Second Division 

Forfar (0| 1 

Honeyman 78 (pen) 

432 

MtTNMDi Clydebank v East Fite: Liv- 
ingston v Queen of South. 

Third DhrMoo 

i(0)O 


321 


-pa 

McSatn 73 
Gilbert 89 

GUARDIAN HSURAHCC CUPl Send- 
Ibudo, deeand lev Boredom Wood 0 
Oxford C 3 (agg: 1-6): Si A loans 0 Sutton 
Uld 3 fagg: 0-3). 

ON Vauxhall conrhmc& emu- 

ten ham 1 Famborougti 0: Kettering 1 Yeo- 
vti I: Slough 1 WbhJng 3. 

UMBOHB UAQUS (Vernier Mddpn; 
Cotwyn Bay 0 AUrtncftam 0. 

HYMAN LEAGUE: P r owl er DMstoo, 
Csrsrudton i Bromley 0: Hamm Bor 3 
Basingstoke 0. 

PONY BIS LEAGUE: First DMatee Man 
C 0 Coventry 1 . O eeond obUm: Poet* 
pmedi Bradford C * Carlisle. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION} 
riel DM ri oro Arsenal 3 Swindon 0. 
LEAGUE OF WALSSi TNS 1 Rhyl 0. 
IRISH LEAGUE: Coca-Cola PlaadBt 
Cap: *lend thiMi Unfldd 1 Glonavon 0 
Postponed CJIttonvKIc v Ballymena. 

Rugby Union 

Alina DUNBAR HWHERSHIPi Oner 

Newcastle 23 Sale 1ft 

TENNENTS VELVET CUPi FHh round: 

Corns 38 Gala 13. 

CLUB MATCH: Lydrwy 12 Royal Nary 7 


Rugby League 

RIPRBSnn'ATIVfBi Baris Presidents XJ1I 
10 France U-10 42. 

VARSITY MATCHi Cambridge Unlv 34 
Oxford Unlv 10. 

Tennis 

ATP COPENHAGEN OMDfa Pint ram i ! 
■ Sfaaaer (Oar) M M Damm (CZ) 4-6. 7-fl. 
6-4: M QoeOwer (Oort M A Pavel (Rom) 
6-3. 3-6. 6-7; D Narplao (It) M L Tiftatrorn 
(Swe) 7-5. 6-4; D Prince! (Ger) bt C Vlnck 
(Ger) 7-6. 6-3: K Cartoon (Den) bt J Diaz 
I So) 6-1. 6-1. Q Poxxi (ttl bl A Boetscti (Fr) 

6- 4. 6-3 T KMOP (fin) M R SchmUer 
I Ger) 7-6. 2-6. 6-3. 

ATP CHAMPIONS CUP (Indian Wells. 
CaWIr. Tin* room* T On to )Sp) bk A 
Portas (Sp) 6-1. 6-1: T Marlin (US) bl M 
Laraaon |Sm) 6-7. 6-4, 7-6; J Courier 
(US) M G Raoux (Fr) 3-6. 6-4. 6-3; A Med- 
vedev (Ukr) bl G tvantsevtc (Oral 7-a. a-6. 

7- 6, j-m manna (US) w m ptinippoussjs 
(Aus) 7-6. 5-7. 7-6; T tan "let |Sm) H R 
Henetoorg (US) B-3. 6-1: C Moya (Sol W G 
Stafford (SA) 6-2. 6-3; V Ipadoa (US) bt J 
A Vlioca (So) 6-4. 6-1. 

WTA TOUR EVOIT CUP I Indian Wells. 
Cam): Third raw* M Moris (Swlttj bt M 
Babel (Ger) 6-2. 6-0; * Qref (Gen M A 
Supiyama (Japan) 6-0. B-1: N 


(Bela) Bt I Spin no (Rom) 6-3. 7-5: ■ Garda 
(US) DC S Tastud (Fr) 4-6. 7-fl. 7-6. 

Basketball 

NBAi Philadelphia 78 Orlando B8; Phoenix 
134 LA Cuppers 105: Utah 100 Houston 93: 
Sacramento flfl Golden State S3. 

Badminton 


ALL ENOLAND OPEN (Birmingham): 
Kent FM ra undt P Gada (Den) bl 2 
Feng (China) 15-8. 10-15. 15-10: F Par- 
BMMfl (Tal) bt C Davies (Wales) 15-6. 15-1; 
N Arid (indo) M 6 Pandya (Eng) 15-6 
16-3: I Bseata (Mai) bl S Lengngm [Fr) 
15-4, 75-7: H lla wWa i (Indo) M R Dot- 
ing (Eng) 11-15. 15-10. 15-8: M Bare* 
(Cant bt 3 Ohta (Japan) 15-8. 15-1 J Van 
rap (Nath) bt Guwrla (Wales) 15-8. 15-8; 
A B unrawata Undo) bl K Masuria (Japani 

10- 15. 15-13. 15-0: I WUaya (Indo) bt B 
FlochhoH (Scot) 15— a. 15-7: D J Hem (Engl 
M 3 Ram (India i 15-12. 16-4: C H Wane 
(Mai) bt A vwkko (Finl 16-6. 15-12: C Pa- 
nama (Nath) bt J Lflung 15-3. 15-10 
Women Nrat rounth K Morgan (Waiesl 
bt T Hal lam (Eng) 1 1-6. J1-8: P P Law 
[M an bt Z Abdullah (Sin) n-6. 5 - 11 , 11 -ft 
T Me (Japan) bt 6 Boenhakket iNetft) 

11- 2. I1-& Z Nfcia (China) bt M Pawand- 
gadkar (India) 11-1, 11-3. M P odor a on 
(Den) bt G Manln (Scot) 11-1, 11-1. M«|- 
hBMHHf (indo) bt V Zang (China) 12-10. 
11-fi; N Cho t a Du ey (India) bl R Pataney 
(Eng) 13-Id. TWt V IBcui (Japan) bt J 
Muggaridge (Eng) 11-3. U-3: J H Lea 
(Kor) bt J Wilt man (Eng) n-0. 11 -I; S Hah 
(Japan) bl Y Y Lee (Mai) 11-4. 12-B. 

Hockey 

VARSITY MATCHES! 

Cambridge 0. Woroa 
Oxford i. 

Bowls 

BRITISH CHAMMOMMPS (Swansea): 
FlnWar Kbiatow R Newman (Eng) bi S 
Syms (Scot) 21-11. Jmrior a lo ric,' . J 
Henry (Ire) bt N Brail (Engl 21-4. Print 


lent Oxford 
Cent on age 


Soottend bt Wales 19-16. Trtotan Soot- 
taut bl Wales 24-14. Foam Itetanf t» 
Scotland 22-18. 


Cycling 


_ (195UIL 

Sens to Nnveral: 1. T Sleets (Bel) Maoek 
5hr 27mlti 15SOC. 2. F Moncasaln (Fr) GAN; 
3. G-M Fapnim (Ttl Soaoo; 4. J Sweet (Aus) 
0*0 Mat: 5. C Capelle (Fr) Cohdts: 6. L Aus 
(Esfl Casino all same Him. Leatftog ovor 
aB etoorfinssi 1 F VandenDroucke (Bel) 
Maps) lOhr 4mln 52sac 2. L Ja laden (Frj 
ONCE al ilsoc: 3. B Boacardln (Swttzl Fe- 
auna 2ft 4. L Dufaiu (SwfCI Feshna sama 
flme: 5. Aus 30. B. A Zuelle (Swltz) Fostlna 
al 31sec. 


Ice Hockey 


BHTTtSH NATIONAL LEAGUE! Ptay- 
O fta Oraop B« File S Telford 2. 
mhlj Washington 5 Calgary 2. Montreal 6 
Florida 1. NY Rangers 2 New Jersey 2. 
Chlcago 3 Edmonton 4 (oQ: Colorado t 
Tampa Bay Z. Vancouver 0 St Louis 4; Los 
Angnles 4 Anaheim 3 (at): San Jose 3 
Toronto 2. 


Sailing 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Dubai): 
Tt eW b l rtu da d Open (alter nine racee 
with discard)' 1 . Finland 34pts, 2. Portugal 
3ft 3. Great Britain 50 K— Biot Open 
(attar nine races with discard). 1. Italy 12 
2. Franco 3. Italy 16. Oltar ruffian e. G 
Charles/M CovbJI/P Broth ortan 34; 15 . I 
williams IM Nlcholla/C Gowers 44 . 
Wo m an (after eight races with dtscard). 1 . 
Danmark 30: 2. Grab) Britain 31. 3 United 
Stales » Other Bridsto 7. C EgJin/T Coo- 
per /O Edgere Pinned 43. MidtBaoB Open 
I attar 11 races with discard]- 1 . South Af- 
rica 3ft 2. Australia SO: 3. Italy 26. Brittain 
22. M Efllos/M Hardy 99: 20. MAT Farrow 
llflpte- Wotoeo I after 11 races with dis- 
cord). 1 . South Africa 32. 2. Franco 39: 3. 
Germany 4ft Brittota fZ. □ HowBllfS 
Garcka 116. 17. K SmitWfl Tugwell 164. 
StogtotataM Woman (after 12 races 
wttn dlsearSl: 1 . Greece Btfc 2. Australia SO, 
a Denmark 96. Briitofo 14. N Muller 180; 
27. R Hartley 307; 29. H Malta 309. 

Snooker 

THMJUn MASTERS (Bangkok): nm 
roundi J Parrott (£pg) MMFu(HK)5*0; 
9 Lee (Engl bt A Hicte fEng i 5-3. Second 
m i di M WI Maia o (Wales) bt M Clark 
(Eng) 5-3; A HsaaMon (Eng) bt F O'Brien 
Mrsj 5-0: S Hendry (Seat) « T Dr ago 
1 Malta) 5-1. P Rbdon (Eng) bt G Don 
(Scot) 5-4. 


Fixtures 


<740 unless stated) 

Football 

PACARUNQI 


BtSMPi Aston Villa 

v Barnsley (7.45); Cfteisea v Crystal PtU- 
eea (7 45): Leeds v Blackburn (745): West 
Ham v Mon UM (7.46): Wimbledon v 
Arsenal (60i 

NATKMIWIDH LEAOUE: Hrat DMsfcm 

Middlesbrough v Swinoon |7.45n. 


UtRBOMD lAMUB Prorata DMakm 

Wlnstorif Utd v AHreton Tn. Final DMrioa: 
Uncofo UM v Harrogate Tn. 

DR MARTENS LEAQUto lEdtoad Dhr- 
Mo w Rounds Tn v Brackley Tn: VS Rugby 
v nkeelon Tn. 

ARHOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
LEAOUBi Hrat DMataB Bllllngham Svn 
v Sea ham RS: Crook Tn v BilHngham Tn: 
joitow Roofing v HTM Newcastle. 


DMetorc Chippenham Tn v Weslbury Utd. 
POMTHS LBWIB Premier DtoWorc 
Sheff Wed V Birmingham (7J1); Tran mere v 
Ndton Forest 17.0). Plrat OMstan Hud- 
derail Old v Port Vale (7 01: Oldham v Wol- 
verhampton (7.0); West Brom v Bolton 
<7.01. Second W ttak an Blackpool v 
Barnsley (7.0); Rochdale v Burnley (7.0): 
Rothertiam v York (7.0). Third Dtitofcw 
Bury v Scunthorpe: Doncaster v Hull (7j)i. 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION, 
tat O hdWo or IpswKh vToltmnttam (7J»; 
Luton v Norwich (2.0): Portsmouth v Brigh- 
ton (7.0). SouUiampion ,v Cryataf Palace: 
Watford v Charlton: Wimbledon v West 
Ham (2.01. 

LEAOUE OF WALES: Aberystwyth, v 
Cwmarsn: Carmanhen Tn v Newtown: 
Conwy v Bangor C; pint Tn v Caernarfon 
Tie Porthmadog v Conran's Quay (7A5I 
HIGHLAND LEAOUE, Nairn Co v 
Lossiemouth 

Rugby Union 

REPRESENTATIVE MATCHi East Mid- 
lands v Barbarians (2 30. Northampton). 
ALLIED DUNBAR PRMBHBMPi Om 
Qioucestar v Wasps. 

CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTER 
CUP, O i m r l er f l n e h Bedtord v Bristol. 


L E A Q U E- Thames Valley ■ 



ATTYt Sough v 

England (S.30. Creascx) 

ice Hockey 

BRITI SH NATIONAL LEAOUE PLAY- 
OFFS, Croup At Guildford v Slough (841). 
Droop B* Petennraugn v Lancashire. 


• Stephan Hendry found if lirfoosslble io 
■Ssguies nis satisfaction attar easing past 
Tony Orago 5-1 Irat night to aef upaquar- 
ler -final meeting with Mark Williams In the 
ThaHand-Maaterv In Bangkok 
"Without any shadow of doubi ihaTs ora 
ot my top performances of me s Bason." 
said Hendry, die ste-umes world cham- 
pion. who has laded to win a Uila since the 
Irish Masters lest March 
"For so«» reason I had a feeling 1 
wouta ptay wen out mere end 1 haven't had 
that kind of thing happen all that often 
lately All ) can do fc keep Mugging away, 
practising and things will get better." 

Hereby suffered the Mggesi setback 01 
his current lean aped when he lost 10 -ft to 
Wluiem» on e ra-wotted black In the Ben- 
son ^nd Hedges Masters nnal last montn 
Peter EDdon carried hta ufle defence 
into me last eight in Bangkok witn a fr-4 
win over the 20 -year-old Scot Graeme 
Don. making a break M 64 In the deciding 
•rente. 


Badminton 


Hall so coolly 
gets Ratti 


Richard Jago 
In BiiTnfngliani 


D ARREN hall gave a les- 
son in how to cope with 
first-day nerves at the Yonex 
AD England Championships 
at the National Indoor Arena 
yesterday. The former Euro- 
pean - champion from Essat . 
playing in his 14 th All Eng- 
land; recovered from 8-9 
down to beat the difficult In- 
dian qualifier Sachin Ratti 
15-12, 15-4. 

The top-seeded Peter Gade- 
Christensen also struggled 
and the former champion 
Ardy Wiranala was within 
two points of defeat Hall 
hung in and found a way to 
reduce his errors, but Gade 
allowed himself to drift into 
difficulties against the unher- 
alded but promising Chinese 
Zhu Feng and Wlranata left it 
nerve-janglingly late against 
Japan’s Keha Masuda. 

Gade's smashes unaccount- 
ably began to spray the shut- 
tle when he led by a game and 
10-6, and he had to play more 
cautiously after going 2-5 
down in the third game, be- 
fore coming through 15-8. 
10-15. 15-10. Wlranata, down 
by a game and 6-13, trans- 
formed his encounter with 
Masuda by winning 24 points 
in succession to prevail 10-15. 
15-13, 15-0. 

Meanwhile Joanne Goode 
was completing her seventh 
match in two days. She was 
disappointed to have been 
asked to qualify after proving 
her partnerships with Simon 
Archer and Donna Kellogg 
are the best in England. 


Rugby League 


Crooks to nurse 
ailing Cougars 


Andy Wilson 


L EE CROOKS, the former 
Great Britain prop for- 
ward who retired only at the 
end of last season, will be ap- 
pointed coach of Keighley 
Cougars today. Crooks, 34, 
gave distinguished service at 
Hull, Leeds and latterly 
Castleford in addition to win- 
ning 20 international caps. 

The Cougars, who lost their 
opening four First Division 
fixtures, will keep the out- 
going coach John Kaln on as 
development manager. 

Geoff Berry, new leader of 
the professional game's refer- 
ees, insists that Steve Presley 
has not been demoted despite 
his absence from this week- 
end's Challenge Cup quarter- 
finals. Presley was criticised 
by Halifax after their fifth- 
round defeat by the London 
Broncos IQ days ago. 

. Halifax meanwhile have 
made a bid for the Leeds cen- 
tre Phil Hassan, who has also 
been approached by Salford. 

Maurice Lindsay met the 
Australian National Rugby 
League's chief Neil Whittaker 
in Sydney briefly yesterday. 
They agreed to set up an In- 
ternational Board meeting 
later this spring, and for New 
Zealand to tour Great Britain 
this autumn in place of the 
Super League World Cup. 

Three tries by Andy Whitta- 
ker, a full-back from Whitgift 
School and Magdalene Col- 
lege, helped Cambridge to a 
24-10 win. their fifth in succes- 
sion in the University Match, 
at Richmond last night. They 
lead the series U-ti. 


Sailing 

Ainslie stars in Laser show 


Eob Fisher in Dubai 


B E ,?, AI ? SLIE over- 
wall leader and on course 
to wm the Laser class here at 
World Champion- 
ships. Among those trailing 
v u to* Brazilian 

RohertScheidt, the world and 
Olympic champion. 

who Les 16th, ad- 
mitted: Tien should win. I've 
J?? *£* worlds three times 

^ i upsec if i don't 

win a fourth." 

JjJioself. has fifth and second 
jdaces and is .14 points clear 
in the overall standings. 


In increasing winds other 
British performances im- 
proved. The British match- 
racing champion Shirley 
Robertson won all three of 
her races, Glyn C-harles 
posted a first and a third in 
the J-22s and the new young 
pretenders in the 470 class, 
Nick Rogers and Joe Glan- 
field, scored a first and a 
second. 

The pair, at their first 
major international meeting, 
beat the world champions 
Petri Leskinen and Kristian 
Heinilla of Finland, and the 
Olympic champions. Yevhen 
Braslavets and Igor Mat- 
viyenko of the Ukraine. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports sen/ice 

0930 16 86 + 
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Rugby Union ' ~ — - " & — 

Premiership One 

4jBjJ Newcastle 23 Sale 18 

^Falcons 
is«¥l Tina no sale 


Clubs pull back from brink 




E NGLAND’S leading 
clubs have been sev- 
erely embarrassed 
by yesterday's rapid 
climb-down by- 
Northampton who Iilied their 
ban on players taking part in 
England's summer tour to the 
southern hemisphere. 

The Premiership One clubs 
who bad expressed strong 
support fur Northampton's 
stance will attempt to bolster 
their sagging credibility by 
unveiling a new professional 
players’ charter today. But 
there can be no disguising the 
Rugby Football Union’s stun- 
ning victory in the latest j 
round of the propaganda war. 
The uncompromising line 

taken by th* England coach 
Clive Woodward, who ex- 
cluded Northampton’s play- 
ers from Five Nations selec- 
tion. torced the dub to put up 




jr-v- 


Cricket 


or shut up. Within hours they 

chose the latter course. Jn- 


li was left to McGeechan, n 


fftalOTiS ^ Osmund 


tor of rugby lan McGeechan. 
who declared Paul Grayson. 
Matt Dawson and Tim Rodber 
would after all be available lo 
tour, insisted that his job was 
to produce players for inter- 
national rugby. 

The damage to Northamp- 
ton's reputation for common 
sense and plain dealing has 
nevertheless been substan- 
tial. Their chairman Keith 
Barweli. who last week im- 
posed the ban on touring, has 
wisely gone away on a skiing 
holiday in France to allow the 
dust to settle on the whole 
sorry episode. The 11 Pre- 
miership One clubs who 
backed Barweli. without actu- 
ally following his example, 
are privately fuming over his 
sudden volte-face. 


nouncc: "As things stand, 
Rodber. Dawson and Grayson 
are set lo tour. My role is to 
groom more players Tor inter- 
national rugby.’ not fewer. 1 
will not allow our players to 
be* denied the chance io play 
for their country." 

McGeechan communicated 
I the revised position of his em- 
I ployer. with whom he spoke 
on the telephone. 

Twickenham, understand- 
ably anxious nut to provoke 
further, welcomed Barweli 's 
turn-about graciously. "We’re 
just happy the players will be 
available." said an RFU 
spokesman. 

However, the RFU response 
to the clubs’ charter for play- 
ers may be less sanguine. 


World Cup. English First Div- 
ision Rugby Limited, the body 
that has drawn up the innova- 
tive charier, is determined 
that the players. 36 of whom 
are on short-term contract 
with the RFU. should sever 
legal ties with the RFU. 


loss of form, represents art im- 
portant step towards a cohe- 
sive professional structure in 
which the clubs can plan 
their own future. 

Sir John’s complaint that 
"the RFU is both our regula- 
tor and our competitor" 
regarding the services of the 




bargains 


Woodward ■ . . tough line David Inrtne 


offers, the clubs and the play- 
ers probably have a way to go 


players has been echoed by before they see eye-to-eye on 
Harwell, who dismissed the best forms of protection 
Twickenham as “amateur for each party. The clubs real- 


Sir John Hall, the Newcas- and arrogant" in demanding ise the players are their great- ton Park last night but a Sale 
tie chairman, bus been an en- that elute should automat)- est assets when they come to victory would not only have 
thusiastic advocate of the cally make their players re-negotiate TV deals, still po- been improbable but a trav- 
charter among the Premier- available for long summer tendally their best source of esty. Any post-mortem would 
ship clubs which he believes tours. Chris Wright, the income. The players, on the leave investigators baffled as 
must secure the total loyalty Wasps owner, has also com- advice of their agents, feel to why the North-Easterners 
of the players before EFDR plained angrily that the RFU contracts with club and could not score more often m 
can take proper control of is warning teenagers not to country offer the best protec- 
competitions and the TV and sign contracts with clubs tion for a short first-class 
sponsorship revenue. The otherwise they will be ex- career, 
charter, which is likely to eluded from international As England’s Jeremy Gus- 
offer the players enhanced selection, a charge Twicken- cott remarked: “A player 
career stability with financial bam denies. would have to be mad to sign 

guarantees against injury and Whatever the charter exclusively with the RFU." 


Wasps owner, has also com- 
plained angrily that the RFU 


David Irvine £ ob Andrew wrong-footing 

Shane Howarth with an out- 
rageous dummy to score at 

T echnically it was the posts and leave btmself an 
unbeaten Newcastle's easy conversion, 
closest call of the Hotvartb's woes continued. 
League season when A speculative pass aimed for 
they won at a sodden Kings- Man Moore just outside the 
ton Park last night but a Sale Newcastle 22 was Intercepted 
victory would not only have by Tony Underwood who 
been improbable but a trav- raced away unchallenged to 
esty. Any post-mortem would score from 65 metres out. 
leave Investigators baffled as But all was not as it 
to why the North- Easterners seemed. Sale had wasted sev- 


T echnically it was 
unbeaten Newcastle's 
closest call of the 
League season when 
they won at a sodden Kings- 
ton Park last night but a Sale 
victory would not only have 


is warning teenagers not to country offer the best protec- 
sign contracts with clubs tion for a short first-class 


could not score more often m eral scoring chances because 
a match they dominated for of the forward Indiscretions 


charter, which is likely to 
offer the players enhanced 
career stability with financial 
guarantees against injury and 


long periods. 

Victory gave Newcastle 
their 18th consecutive league 
win at home since losing iu 
Wakefield on January t>. 193*5 
It left them only two points 


behind the leaders Saracens, of the season. 


and after 24 minutes found a 
deserved toe-hold when Chris 
’laces broke Martin Shaw’s 
tackle to give Tom Beim just 
enough room to outpace the 
cover for his llth league try 


for Wallace 
and Gromit 


MikeSehreyin 

Bridgetown is 
underwhelmed by 
the new pairing 


W ITH wins against 
the head for both 
teams, a contro- 
versial abandon- 
ment in Jamaica 
and the apparent insistence 
that Ian Bishop is still a fast- 
bowling force to be reckoned 
with, this has long since , 
ceased to be an ordinary 1 
series. And yesterday raised 
the intriguing possibility that 
England, whose post-series 
reunions would normally 
require the Albert Hah. might 


Wallace is the immensely 
entertaining fellow who was 
once suspended for a season 
alter a barney with an umpire 
but who now captains Barba- 
dos. Four years ago. playing 
against England at Kensing- 
ton Oval, he announced him- 
self by b iffin g Devon Malcolm 
back over his head and Into 
the Pickwick pavilion. 

Although he opened for 
West Indies in Sharjah 
(bowled Bougie Brown first 
baft, in his only appearance 
against England) he is be- 
lieved to have quietened his 
act down a lot captaincy car- 
ries all sorts of responsibil- 
ities. But really. There is a 
difference between being 
entertaining and being com- 
petent and if Wallace is a Test 
match opener then Angus 


end up fielding fewer players Fraser is Miss World 


in total than the opposition. 


Much the same goes for 


With the addition of Philo Lambert English supporters, 
Wallace and Clayton Lambert perhaps, will remember him 


to the home squad — at the 
expense of the openers Sher- 
win Campbell and Stuart Wil- 
liams — and the continuing 
good form of Barbados's 
Roland Holder, who claimed 
his second century of the win- 
ter off England at the week- 
end. there will be at least two 
and possibly three new names 
in the series averages, which 


as the kamikaze bat who in 
his only Test, at The Oval in 
1991, launched himself at Phil 
Tufnell, heaved the ball into 
the air and precipitated the 
collapse that ultimately won 
the game for England. 

He has been scoring runs 
for Guyana and they say he 
scores well in Bridgetown, 
but his selection scarcely 


would take the number of I places the West Indian selec- 


West Indians up to 16. 

England have only that 
many players on tour and 
they are unlikely to use more 
than 14 as the Test chances of 
Chris Silverwood and Ashley 
Cowan (who has finally 
avoided the ignominy, once 
suffered by Phil De Freitas in 
India, of not taking a wicket 
on tour) are about the same as 
those of Saddam Hussein get- 
ting the Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry. 

After more than nine weeks 
away, the tour comes to a cli- 
max now, with back-to-back 
Tests — the first of which be- 
gins tomorrow — to finish the 
series, and the five-match 
one-day series to follow. 

The England team toot a 
break yesterday, abandoning 


tors in the vanguard of pro- 
gressives: Lambert is 36 and 
clearly the recipient of too 
many fish suppers. 

Holder is a different propo- 
sition altogether. England 
have already seen far too 
much of him at dose quar- 
ters. but they may be con- 
soled by the fact that he made 
his two centuries on the only 
reliable batting surfaces of 
the tour, for West Indies A at 
Chedwin Park in Jamaica I 
and for Barbados at Sensing- 1 
ton QvaL 

For all his promise and 
heavy scoring for Barbados. 
Holder has remained a fringe 
player, selected in squads 
rather than tea m s. They do 
not quite trust him when it 
matters, and his Test record 



who they will meet twice in 
the next six weeks but. with 
two games in hand, their title 
hopes are still buoyant. 

It said much for Sale’s cour- 
age and determination that 
they should have made it 
such a close run thing. Mid- 


Eleven minutes later slack 
Newcastle defending enabled 
Phil Winstaniey to steal away 
almost unnoticed from a line- 
out and Dave Erskine was 
well placed in support for the 
touchdown. Not only did 
Howarth convert but with the 


way through the first half final kick of the half he 


Newcastle looked home and 
dry with a 17-0 lead. Al- 


landed a penalty to close the 
gap ro just two points when 


though be was only on the Garath Archer was yellow 


□eld for eight minutes Gra- 
ham Childs finished off a 
beautiful move with a try' 
following vigorous Newcastle 


carded for an off-the-ball 
incident. 

Sale battled bravely after 
the break and only conceded 


pressure. He took Stuart two penalties to Andrew 
Legg*s inside pass at speed, while keeping in touch with 
cut inside Jim Mallinder and, one from Howarth. 
despite further frantic efforts scorers. Tries: Andrew, 

to swerved in at the SSSaSSS tSZtZitZI. 

comer. Er»klne. Conversion: Howarth. 

Ten minutes later Chris r - 

Simpson-Daniel. a 19-year-old "™“V a '"a*™ 
former England Schools inter- Nim: Andrew. Slmpson-Danlei 

national makine his Iparnio lArmsrrong. 591: Pc-pplowell, Nwdafa. 
TT, ma fr n %, . refgue Van-ZandvUei. Archer. Metcalte. Lam. 

debut, atoned brilliantly for a Arnold. Rjran <mp». 

wild pass by recovering to s **® = MBlllrKl * r i=«b) Moore. &nenddi. 

I ;JTi , JrZ+T eJT* r L yatBS - Balm. Howarth. Smith: Wlna&nldy . 

link with Pat Lam in a drive o»»». Driver iBen. « 2 ). Baldwin 
deep into Sale territory. iAngm»ei. esi. Raiwami. Erskina. 

The baU was moved swiftly S^^c^eTKirij. 
back from the forwards, with 


Sale show Mannix the door 


THE Premiership leaders 
I Saracens will lead the 
chase to sign the New Zea- 
lander Simon Mannix who 
has been placed on the 
transfer-list after a dis- 


bis compatriot Shane 
Howarth In the game at 
Newcastle last night. 

Sale’s chief executive 
Howard Thomas said: 
‘’Simon M annix ig a top- 


agreement with Sale, writes class player. Unfortn- 


Ian Malui. 

Saracens need a replace 


nately, there are certain 
issues 'over which he and 


ment for their fly-half the rugby management 
Michael Lynagh. who could not agree.” 




Walking back to happiness . . . Allan Donald, left, Mark Boucher and Paul Adams celebrate their win annaziemjnski 

South Africa v Pakistan: third Test, fifth day 

Wasim’s return takes toll 


retires at the end of the 
season. 

Italy’s No. 10 Diego Do- 
minguez Is another candi- 
date to take over from the 
Australian but the 26 -year- 
old goalklcker Mannix, 
who becomes eligible to 
play for England in 1999, 
would interest Saracens. 

Mannix, a key figure in 
Sale's success over the last 
two years, was replaced by 


Sport in brief 


practice for the company of of 321 runs from 13 innings 


their families or the chance to 
play golf at Royal Westmore- 
land, the highly exclusive 
club where Ian Woosnam has 
a mans ion and comes to prac- 
tise for the US Masters. 

Despite their overwhelming 
win in Georgetown and conse- 
quent lead in the series, the 
West Indies team remains un- 
convincing as a unit The 
selection of Wallace and Lam- 
bert who would be the 10 th 
different opening pair in the 


(average 24.69) in eight 
matches bears that out. 

If Holder Is to play in the 
fifth Test, be would have to 
bat out of position at the top 
of the order or replace Jimmy 


T 


r , , , , w ~ nr the world’s two most talented 

Paul weaver sides 

m Port Elizabeth They did not have to do 

much chasing in this match, 
HIS time there was no however. Pakistan, led by 
doubt The Pakistanis Rashid La t if for the first time, 
really were mugged — were really too awful for 
by 259 runs here yes- words, though one neutral 


The return of Latif not only gredienis of performing well 
reduced the playing strength of at Test level, like enthusiasm. 


HIS time there was no 


the side, he also proved to be a 
less substantial captain than 
Sohail had been in Durban. 


But there Is more to it than brew, had the Man of the 


that, and a senior South Africa 
player said: "We knew we 


terday as South Africa finally jouma' 1st covering the tour I could win once we saw Wasim j Mark Boucher, who equalled 


won a Test match after two 
defeats and three draws in 
their previous five attempts. 
The home side took only 25 


Adams, whose technique with minutes to take the three 


the pad was finally rumbled 
by Darryl] Hair, and would 
not have gone unnoticed by 
the next independent umpire. 
Cyril Mitchley. 

A dams , though, held the in- 
nings together in the third 


remaining wickets in the 
final Test to level the series 
1-1 and prevent successive 
series defeats. With Satur- 
day’s play washed out, this 
was virtually a three-day win. 


found a few. "That was a dis- 
gusting performance, *’ he 
said ,o Latif at the post-match 
press inference. "You were 
bloody awful.” And Latif 
looked suitably sheepish. 

On a slow, good batting 
wicket Pakistan were bowled 
out for 106 and 134. Allan Don- 
ald, who took eight wickets, , 
was good, but not that good. 


Akrarn was in their side.’’ 


te weir win annaziemjnski g ox j n g 

Mike Tyson, who sued Don 
King for $100 million last 
week, has filed a lawsuit for 
r || 016 s 3 ® 8 amount against two 

former managers. Rory 
L^J| | Holloway and John Horne. 

claiming he lost millions of 
dollars because they con- 
vinced him In an Indiana 
gredienis of performing well prison visiting room in 1992 
at Test level, like enthusiasm, that he should make King his 
discipline and commitment,’’ exclusive promoter. 

Pakistan, who seem to have __ 
the ingredients for a witches’ nockey 
brew, had the Man of the Oxford gain ed their seventh 
Series in Azhar MahmoocL win in eight years when they 
South Africa’s wicketkeeper beat Cambridge 4-0 in the 
Mark Boucher, who equalled 98th University Match at Mil- 
his country’s Test record of ton Keynes yesterday. Rlcb- 


His departure is a blow to 
Sale's hopes of reaching 
their second successive cup 
finaL They play at Wasps In 
a Tetley's Bitter semi-final 
later this month. 

Sale’s flanker David Er- 
skine has been dropped to 
the bench for the Ireland A 
game against Wales A in 
Limerick on Friday week. 
Ireland include nine fall in- 
ternationals in their side. 


Cycling 

Steels steals 
revenge 
by a wheel 


William Fotheringham 
In N ewers 


T HE Paris-Nice "Race to 
the Sun” this year is not 
designed for the sprinters. 
Recent years have seen fast 
men such as Mario Cipollini, 
Fred Moncassin and Tom 
Steels monopolise the early 
stages, but this year the orga- 
nisers have done their utmost 
to create a more open race by 
including hills close to or at 
most of the stage finishes. 
Yesterday’s run to the 


Series in Azhar MahmoocL 
South Africa’s wicketkeeper 


He was not referring to Wa- nine dismissals, was Man of ard Arscott scored a fine indi- 


seven vears since the break- Test In Trinidad, scored 
up of ‘the firm of Gordon mightily for Jamaica before 


Greenidge and Desmond 
Haynes, smacks not just ofin- 
security hut ill judgment. Bai- 
ter, in fact, to have pt’ked 
Wallace and Gromit. 


Test In Trinidad, scored lia at home a year ago and 
mightily for Jamaica before away early this year, and a 
the fourth and still carries a good beating by Pakistan in 


Test average of around 50 Durban at the start of this 


from 33 matches. He will not 
easily be displaced. Holder, 
once more, might miss out. 


South Africa lost to Austra- Pakistan’s listless attitude 
i at home a year ago and was encapsulated by their 
ray early this year, and a vice-captain Aamlr Sohail: 
od beating by Pakistan in when Paul Adams, the left- 
jrban at the start of this arm wrist spinner, appealed 
month had suggested they for ibw on Monday afternoon 
were running out of puff in Sohail walked, bead down, be- 
their efforts to keep up with fore the umpire could rule. 


sim’s lack of match fitness but 
the way his arrival split the 
Pakistan camp and destroyed 
their high but always fragile 
morale. Wasim has been an in- 
spiring captain but he had not 
been selected for this tour and 
was foisted on the other play- 
ers for this match by the Paki- 
stan Cricket Board chairman 
Khalid MahmoocL who went 
over the beads of the selectors. 

For South Africa, though, 
this was an important win 
and their captain Hansie 
Cronje said: “This has helped 
a lot. We had forgotten the in- 


the Match. 

SOUTH AFRICA: First Innings 288 (W J 
Cron]* as. M V Boucfcw 6Z. wmjax Vouma 
6-78). 

PAKISTANI First InMnOS IDS (Da VilllarS 
R-EJ. Donald *-* 7 ). 

SOUTH AFRICA: Second timings 206-7 
dec (J H (Callls as.' Waoar Younts 4-56). 

PAKISTAN 

Soeoad in ni ng * (overnight 120 -D 
Axnctr Man mood c Kirsten b Donald - 41 
wsoar Tounte c Bouctisr o Donald ... 9 

Shoaib AJtfaar b Do VUlior* 2 

uumtaq Ahmad not om 1 

Extras O 

Total 134 

Mi of wiefcat* conk 120 . 133 . 

■u ■■■ !!! DonaM 15 - 4 - 27 - 4 : PollO(A 
17-&-46-1. Do Viliiera 12S-4-SS-2 Adams 
16-6-36-3 

South Atria* woo by 269 ran*. 

Sarin drawn 1-1. 


vidual goal in the 25th minute 
and seven minutes later Mark 


Darbon was impeded by banks of the Loire was per- 


India » Australia : first Test, fifth day Sky and BBC 

Routed Aussies give English umpire evil eye w^Scup 

^KY Sports and the BBC 

i to a 179-rnn defeat before l off after Sharp ruled that | Sharp’s third dubious deed- I brha: Bra innings ar in s si*u re. n Owill share coverage of the 


David Hopps 


A ustralia *6 unchal- 
lenged status as the 
best side in the world 
is never more suspect than 
iu India, bat as they en- 
dured a heavy defeat in the 
first Test in Madras yester- 
day at least they could ac- 
cuse a Pom of sharing the 
blame. 

George Sharp, the former 

Northamptonshire wicket- 
keeper. and the latest addi- 
tion to England's interna- 
tional umpires panel, was 
involved in three conten- 
tious decisions which has- 
tened Australia's collapse ; 


to a 179-rnn defeat before 
tea on a fractious final day. 

The tourists, resuming at 
31 for three, never threat- 
ened the victory target of 
346. Four Australian wick- 
ets fell against the Indian 
spinners before lunch and 
each batsman barely con- 
cealed his indignation. 

Mark Waugh stood his 
l ground for a second before 
walking when the Indian 
umpire Srinjvas Venkatar- 
aghvan adjudged he had 
been caught at short leg off 
Anil Kumble. Replays sug- 
gested the ball may have 
gone off his shoulder. 

Paul ReiffeL the night- 
watchman, then stormed 


off after Sharp ruled that 
he had been caught in the 
gully, poshing defensively 
at Venkatapathy Raju. 
Again, replays showed the 
ball apparently hitting the 
front boot. 

Ricky Ponting then fell 
lbw to Raju to a ball which 
seemed to pitch outside the 
leg stump. Ponting ap- 
peared to question how he 
had been given ont before 
casting him a baleful look. 

Steve Waugh's solidity in 
malting 27 raised Austra- 
i ha's spirits that they still 
mjght salvage a draw, but 
such hopes were banished 
by the last delivery' before 
lunch. Waugh fell victim to 


Sharp’s third dubious deci- 
sion, playing forward to 
Rqju with the ball again ap- 
pearing to bounce off his 
boot to Rahul Dravid at 
short leg, leaving Australia 
96 for seven. Despite resis- 
tance from Ian Healy and 
Shane Warne, India com- 
pleted the victory to go 1-0 
up in the three-match series. 

“I don’t think umpiring 
can decide the Cate of a 
match.” said Australia’s ; 
captain Mark Taylor. He 
blamed his team's failure to 
capitalise on the 71-run 1 
first-innings lead, as the 
main reason for defeat “We 
should have got three or 
four Indian wickets early.” 


INDIA: Bra Innings 257 |N S Slrfhu 82. N 
R Mangle 66. R Dravid 52 Warn© 4-65. 
Robertson 4-77). 

AUSTRALIA: First Innings 326 (M E 
Waugn 86. I A Healy 90; humble 4-103. 
Ralu 3-64). 

INDIA! Second Innings 416-4 doc (S 
Tend otter 155. M Azhsnjddto 64, N Sldftu 
MJ 

AUSTRALIA 

Gecaad linbgi (overnight 31-3) 

P R R©hm c Azharudtfin b Reju ft 

M E Waugh e Dravid b KumMe 18 

S A Waugn c Dravid b Raju 27 

R T Ponting Ibw Raju ..... 2 

tl A Healy not oul 32 

S K name c Kianble b Chguhan 35 

G R Roberson b Chautian — O 

M S Kaaprowfcr c Srlnam b humble . 4 

Extras (M. 103. nb4) 11 

Total 108 

!*a8 el wickets coob 54. 79 l SI . 9S. 1S3. 
153. 168. 

Bw flinp Srlnam 6 4 0 1; Singh 3-0- 9-0; 
Chauhan 32-7-48-2: KumUe 22S-T-46-*. 
Raju 15-4-01- J. 

IntfhMnbyUSm. 


wwill share coverage of the 
1999 World Cup in an £8 mil- 
lion deal announced yester- 
day. Both networks will show 
the final on June 20 and div- 
ide up the other 41 matches in 
the tournament, which Is 
being staged in England. 

Sky will screen the opening 
match, England against the 
holders Sri Lanka at Lord’s 
on May 14. 

The Yorkshire opener Mar- 
tyn Moxon has retired from 
first-class cricket at 37 be- 
cause of recurring back trou- 
ble. He captained Yorkshire 
from 1990 to 1995 and played 
for England 10 times. He will , 
stay at Yorkshire as director 
of coaching. j 


Thierry Gruslin and Tim 
Johnson converted the penal- 
ty stroke. Johnson scored the 
third from another penalty 
stroke 12 minutes into the 
second half and Tom Mat- 
thews fired in an unstoppable 
shot from a penalty corner 
eight minutes from the end. 

Table Tennis 

Kubrat OwolabL the former 
African champion who makes | 
her debut for England this 
week in the Croatian Open, 
was yesterday also selected 
for the European Champion- 
ships in Sofia next month. 
The women’s squad of five Is 
led by Lisa Lomas, who won 
the English national title for a 
fourth time on Sunday and 
announced that she would 
retire after the Europeans. 

Bowls 

Reading’s Robert Newman 
prevented a Scottish clean 
sweep at the British champi- 
onships in Swansea when he 
came from 5-2 down after four 
ends to beat Sandy Syme 21-11 
in the singles. Scotland had 
won the opening two finals, 
the triples and the doubles. 

Ice Skating 

Tara Lipinski. tbe 15-year-old 
American who became the 
youngest ever Olympic cham- 
pion in Nagano last month, 
will not defend her world title 
in Minneapolis this month be- 
cause she is tired and has a 
throat infection. 


haps the only opportunity in 
the early part of this eight- 
day race for the sprinters to 
perform at their hair-raising 
best, and tbe finish was duly 
fought out between Moncas- 
sin and Steels. 

The last time this pair 
sprinted together on Frencb 
roads was at Marennes in last 
year’s Tour de France, where 
tbe Belgian was disqualified 
from the race for throwing a 
bottle of water at Moncassin 
in tbe final 200 metres. 

This time round., however, 
there was a straight fight — 
or as straight as you can get 
in a bunch sprint — with the 
Belgian taking his fifth stage 
win of the season. 

it was the perfect end to an- 
other good day for Steels’ Ma- 
pei team. The youngster 
Franck Vandenbroucke 
retained the race leader’s 
white jersey that he has held 
since the start in Paris on 
I Sunday in another day of nip 
and tuck with Laurent Jala- 
bert, who is looking lor his 
fourth successive overall win 
in this race. 

Today, however, they are 
likely to be fighting for more 
serious stakes, with a 2,400ft 
climb shortly before the finish 
in Vichy, where the weather 
forecasters are predicting 
chilling rain and possibly 
snow. The riders are likely to 
take the waters, but not In the 
form they would wish. 

• Today's stage : Natters to 
Vichy (122 miles). 
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Venables 


is key to 





Palace 


Martin Thorpe 


R angers have 

agreed to sell Paul 
Gascoigne to Crystal 
Palace but the Eng- 
land midfielder has still to de- 
cide if he wants to move to 
Selhurst Park. 

The transfer, for a £3 mil- 
lion fee plus cash based on ap- 
pearances. is not dependent 
from Palace’s point of view on 
Terry Venables agreeing to 
become manager. But it may 
be for Gazza, given the 30- 
year -old's fruitful association 
with the former England and 
Tottenham coach. 

The player probably has 
one lucrative move left and is 
keen to make the right choice. 
He will listen to Palace’s pro- 
spective owner Mark Gold- 
berg detail his five-year plan 
to turn the club into a major 
European force when the pair 
hold talks early next week. 

However, few managers can 
handle the troublesome Gas- 
coigne and Goldberg will be 
taking a big gamble signing 
him if Venables is not there to 


apply his guiding hand. 
That will not be 


decided 
until next Tuesday after Gold- 
berg yesterday agreed to give 
Venables more time to con- 
sider his £750,000-a-year offer 
to become Palace's manager. 

Venables is still *h i wiring 
over other coaching offers 
from Italy and Spain, includ- 
ing informal approaches from 
Real Madrid and Deportivo 
La Coruna. ‘'We would like a 
decision but at the same time 
I do not want to rush him and 
end up with him saying no,” 
said Goldberg. “But we feel 
we’re becoming more com- 
fortable with each other at 
every meeting. 


“One has to take on board 
Crystal Palace are bottom of 
the Premiership and Terry 
Venables doesn't know Mark 
Goldberg from anybody.” 

Gascoigne’s lawyer Mel 
Stein said his client would 
not consider a transfer until 
he has got over an ankle and 
calf injury in about a week. 
“All that’s happened is that 
Palace had some discussions 
with Rangers,” he said. “They 
may well have agreed a price 
In principle, but cer tainly 
Paul hasn’t agreed to any- 
thing whatsoever." 

Although Gascoigne has 
shown an interest in finish- 
ing his career in the United 
States, he may be tempted to 
return to London, where he 
spends a lot of his time any- 
way, to be close to his son Re- 
gan by his estranged wife 
Sheryl and his friends. 

After a season in which 
Gascoigne has been in and 
out of the Rangers side with 
injuries, be now finds himself 
surplus to requirements at 
Ibrox. In the summer a new 
manager, Dick Advocaat. 
takes over with plans to build 
his own team without the age- 
ing and increasingly unreli- 
able Gazza. 

Goldberg said: 'T would not 
sign Paul without first con- 
sulting Terry, the chairman 
Ron Noades and Steve Cop- 
pell [but] I believe Venables 
and Gascoigne would be in- 
spirational. At this stage, I 
think that* s exactly what we 
need." 

But Goldberg has already 
started considering his op- 
tions should Venables reject 
the dub he managed from 
1976 to 1980. The computer 
millionaire met Newcastle's 
John Barnes on Monday 
night 


Australian defeat gets tempers hot in M adras 
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Beg to differ, old chap ... or words to that effect as Australia’s Ricky Pouting pauses for a quiet word with the umpire 
George Sharp after felling to survive an optimistic lbw appeal by India's Venkatapathy Raju photograph; ben radford 


Sharp decisions go against Waughs 


In the time it takes 
to read this ad. someone will 

be burgled. 

We make no apologies for 
alarming you. 



• ^ * - 
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T HE English umpire 
George Sharp, right, 
was at the centre of 
controversy in Madras yes- 
terday when Australia 
crashed to a 179 -run defeat 
by India in the first Test. 

Resuming at 31 for three, 
the tourists were 96 for 
seven by lunch after three 
debatable Sharp decisions. 
He gave Paul Reiffel out 
caught when replays 
showed the ball had hit his 
boot; Ricky Panting was Lbw 
to Raju to a ball seemingly 
pitched outside 1% stump; 
Steve Waugh, whose 
brother Mark also got a du- 
bious call, was caught off a 
ball that looked to hit boot 


David Hopps, page 15 



I see no harm 
in torturing a 
few royals now 
and again, pour 
encourager . 
lesautres m 
But there's 
nothing to be 
gained from 
persecuting 
the Windsors 
if those issues 
so carefully 
avoided 
by Labour 
leaders remain 
submerged 
beneath a lot 
of twaddle. 
Wheen’s world 




Dastardly 
stains on the 
tacky races 



Paul Hayward 


I 


T MAY Just be a coinci- 
dence that the BBC started 
re-showing Wacky Races 
_ as the new Formula One 
season was about to get under 
way. And we all know who 
Dick Dastardly is. He’s the 
nnp who tries to run the others 
off the track. Presumably 
Michael Schumacher has a 
dog at home called Muttley. 

Far more dubious than the 
flying of the Australian Grand 
Prix result was Schumacher's 
presence on the grid in the 
devil-red Ferrari Choreo- 
graphy and team tactics have 
always been part of FI. The 
more sinister aspect of 
Sunday's race was that 
Schumacher was allowed to 
compete after frying to ram 
Jacques VLQeneuve off the 
track at Jerez last year. 

Muttley would have let out 
one of his finest Machia- 
vellian sniggers when his 
mas ter was told he could race 
on unpunished. 

The outrage that greeted 
Mika Hakkinen’s contrived 
victory was flawed in one 
vital respect Everyone has 
known for years that teams 
arrange finishing orders 
between themselves. David 
Coulthard’s supposedly Corin- 
thian gesture in allowing his 
team-mate to win was merely 
a graphic affirmation of * 
a slightly seedy truth. 

Schumacher’s team-mate 
Eddie Irvine has it written 
into his contract that 
Schumacher has the right to 
pass him if there isevera 
question of one or other of the 
Ferraris winning a race. 

As punters tore up their 
slips the Austr alian media 
busied itself with questioning 
the integrity of a sport that 
fixes results over the pre-race 
pasta. Most of us would 
probably agree that, whatever 
the pit-lane tradition, such 
horse- trading erodes the myth 
of Fl as a death-defying race to 
the wire. 

It is neither solely a sport 
nor a business, but a Faustian 
pact between the two. It is a 
death-game sanitised for pay- 
per-view, an heroic 20th- 
century struggle of man 
ag ain st machine with a mostly 
Cake playboy aura that 
conceals the boring hard work 
that’s done to cock the trigger 
of the cars. At its core, which 
you can reach only with a 
hundred laminated passes. 


clothes by Hugo Boss and 
an ability to talk through 
more t h; * n one orifice, it is 
still a mind-rattlingly 
thrilling exposition of human 
Ingenuity. ■ 

It’s both wonderful and . . 
dreadful like most sports. It 
enshrines the whole kid- 
choking car culture and cele- 
brates pointless speed, but it 
also, as all great sports do. 
enables people to find out 
things about themselves, to 
conquer mental and physical 
problems that would turn 
most of us in to simpering 
wrecks. But business is 
certainly winning over sport 
and quickly. Often, now, 
watching a grand prix is like 
watching a big athletics 
meeting. You don’t know what 
or who to believe in. 

McLaren will say that Fl 
drivers compete not as 
individuals but as a team, 
that Coulthard making way 
for Hakkinen was no worse 
than Teddy Sheringham 
sliding a pass across to Andy 
Cole In front of an open goal 

They're wrong, of course, 
because secret pit-lane 
strategies con the audience. 

It was not just betting-shop 
punters — who ought to be 
less trusting— who experi- 
enced that hollow sense of 
being duped. 

There was something 
touchingly childish about the 
pre-race agreement that said 
whichever McLaren driver 
made it to the first bend first 
would be allowed to win. It 
was a bit like a married couple 
buying a lottery ticket and 
agreeing that the first one 
through the front door could 
run off with the winnings. 

Coulthard was reportedly 
furious at being told to allow 
Hakkinen to pass in Jerez last 
autumn but was serenity 
itself in Melbourne. This 
makes you suspect that the 
real deal struck down in the 
McLaren garage has yet to 
seep out 


T HE McLaren Is obvi- 
ously so superior to th 
rest of the pack that 
barring accidents the 
result of the Brazilian Grand 
Prix In a fortnight is already 
known. Coulthard travels to 
In ter lag os with an almighty 
IOU in his back pocket and a 
chance to cash in on his own 
munificence in Melbourne. 
Fancy sp ending an hour and 
half watching that? 

Still it would take a bold 
man to lean in to an F2 cockpi 
and say: “Of course, you knoi 
it’s not really a sport You’re i 
player in an elaborate video- 
game, mate. This is the adver 
tising industry, not sport." 
The car would roar off and. 
whatever the pit-lane deal th 
driver would stHl be in acute 
Peril That much, we assume, 
will never c hang e 
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Across 


8 Solver, stressed out. left 4. 
yas?<8) 


9 Lots of love, the church’s 
solution (6) 

10 Hauthor*s piece? (4) 

11 Lawbreaker transported 
away, one with others ready 
to walk (10) 

12,23,19 Bill for 18s from 
Harlech godfather. I get big 
under Cardigan (6,2.3.5,7) 

14 "Honourthe 12 |- t 

lunatic among the solvers ’ 

(4.4) 

15 f 22across,4"1Qa33 
times 7 . . . — 24 


down the 6 1 7-: let heavenly 
food that I cooked go where 
It may be needed later? 

( 4 , 3 , 6 , 2 , 5 ) 

17 C district (7) 

20 Not out to okl grass (8) 


22 See 15 

23 See 12 

34 12 at speed? (4) 

25 All round ban thrower (6) 

26 The 6 17’s was to note with 

stamp (2,3,3) . 

Down 


1 Boy (king’s son), girl 
(empress), boy (prophet) (8) 

2 Count on court? (4) 

3 Compact tables (6) 

4 SeelS 


5 ft* Wflft 3 ^ 10 h ‘® knife 

6 Show heroism? Itts good 

a mate editor in 

(4,1,5) 


7 Where’s sister going? (6) 

1 3 Bereft child loses right in rad 
to red pigment (i 0) 

e i ssasr— - 
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18 Vote for most of the 

arowyed, giving one 
w 

18 See 12 


21 ^ 617Wt?c ^niy 

24 1 3's island, say, was 
transported (4) 


Eolation to m or r ow 


® Stuck? The 
«08913a8S 
per frfnuts aj afl 
PtedbyATS 




WWSMPErs 

3UW*OfiT 

necvcuNG 

maurHIorUK 

naanronrsiniha 
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